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Art. 114 
Pearl Cotton 


Weave with Lily Pearl Cotton for strong lustrous 
beauty in any of 70 different colors, varied from 
rich, deep shades to subtle pastels. This favorite 
mercerized cotton yarn gives place mats, table- 
cloths, dresses, jackets, skirts, pocket books and 
other articles, an outstanding beauty of color 
and texture. Available in sizes 3, 5, 10 and 20 
and six-strand floss in one-pound cones and 
two-ounce tubes. 


Send for a free copy of the current Lily price 
list. Color samples available for $1. You will 
receive credit for this dollar on your next pur- 
chase of $10 or more of Lily yarns. 


Have you tried Lily Novelty Yarns for unusual 
textures in your work? The weft in the place 
mat shown here is Lily Novelty Yarn Art. 105; 
the warp is Lily Pearl Cotton Art. 114. 
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Guest and finger tip towels woven of Lily 
Pearl Cotton size 10 or Lily Floss, 
as preferred, and size 20. 


Drapery woven of Lily Pearl Cotton size 3 
and Lily Three Strand Art. 714. 




















LILY MILLS CO., Handweaving Dept. C, Shelby, N. C. 
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H‘ YW do we decide what articles 
to print in HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN? Sometimes 
we are asked that question directly, 
and our readers doubtless ask it of 
themselves. Or perhaps they ask, 
why do we print what we do? Well, 
about 90 per cent of the magazine is 
written to specifications, as it were 

articles which grow out of questions 
and from 
All of it has some bear- 
ing on one aspect or another of hand- 
believe is of in- 
terest to craftsmen in the field, 
whether amateur or _ professional. 
The difference between the two 
groups really amounts to the use 
which they intend to make of their 
work. The basic principles of weav- 
ing, whether one approaches it from 


suggestions which come 


our readers. 


weaving which we 


an amateur or a professional point 


of view, are the same. 


Weaving is as old as time and as 
wide as the world. It is, 
most unfortunate that many weavers 
should tend to limit their approach 
to their study of the craft. There is. 
of course, a limit to the amount of 
work a craftsman can produce on his 
loom but it that there 
should be no limit to his interest in 
his field either in its past or present 
Weaving is limited in its 
possibilities only by the imagination 
of the weaver and the materials avail- 
able. That is why we hate to see any 
attempt to set arbitrary limitations 
on what should or should not be done 
on a handloom, what should or should 
not be produced for 
tion. 
still a 
man is 


believe, 


seems to us 


aspects. 


sale or exhibi- 


This is, comparatively speaking, 


free country, and the crafts- 
free from the many 
tions involved machine mass pro- 
duction. Of course he is limited by 
the likes and dislikes of his patrons, 
when it comes to 
But even if he 
by his craft, he 1s not limited in his 
effort. He 
and the 


restric- 


work. 
is making his living 


selling his 


own creative outside 


outstanding 


can, 
his market 
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craftsmen do—shoot the works, with 
no regard to anyone’s opinion except 
his own. This creative 
American craftsmen is usually in 
advance of the market, whether for 
hand-executed work or machine-pro- 
duced from the 
It is, however, 
gratifying for 


work by 


craftsman’s 
both surprising 
American 


design. 
and 
craftsmen, 
to observe how much of the 
mental work of ten or 
ago, which was of 
sound 


experi- 
more years 
good design and 
achieved 


execution, now has 


popular acceptance. The general level 





Ve hope to treat design itself as an 
essential part of good workmanship 
During the last century most of the 
save painting and sculpture of an 
kind, little considered, 
and there was tendency to look on 
‘design’ as a mere appear- 
Such there 


was was usually obtained by following 


arts, 


academic 


matter of 
ance. ornamentation as 
im a mechanical way a drawing pro 
vided by an who often 
little of the technical 
volved in production. 


artist knex 
processes m- 
With the critical 
attention given to the crafts by Ruskin 
and Morris, it came to be seen that 
impossible to detach 


from craft im this way, and that, in 


it was design 
the widest sense, true 
separable 


involving as it does the 


design ts an m- 


element of good quality, 
selection of 
good and suitable matertal, contrivance 
for special purpose, expert workman- 
ship, proper finish and so on, far more 
than mere 


ornament, and indeed, that 


ornamentation itself was rather an 


exuberance of fine workmanship than 


a matter of merely abstract lines. 
Workmanship when separated by too 
wide a gulf from fresh thought—that 


is, from design—inevitably decays, 


and, on the other hand, ornamentation, 


divorced from workmanship, is ne 
essarily unreal, and quickly falls into 
affectation. Proper ornamentation may 
be defined as a language addressed to 
pleasant thought ea 
speech of the tool.” 

preface by the editor, W 
R. Lethaby, to Luther 
“Hand-Loom Weaving,” 


Pitman, New York 


the eye; it ts 
pressed in the 

From the 
Houoper’s 
published by 











of interior design and home furnish- 
ings has, it is generally agreed, risen 
considerably in the last ten or fifteen 
years. The creative craftsmen have 
had their part in that advance and 
they should still be leading the 


cession. 


pre y- 


This 


receives 


Who is a beginning weaver? 
magazine from time to time 
letters requesting more material for 
“beginning weavers,” 
this 


indicating that 


group feels entirely neglected. 
Other correspondents, classing them- 
selves as “beginning weavers” tell 
us that they find in many articles in- 
formation they most want and need. 
one who 
knows nothing at all about the craft 
but who thinks he might like to learn, 
if he had a loom? Or who has bought 


a loom, probably 


Is a “beginning weaver” 


sufficient 
wants to go to 
‘inumediately on 


without 
investig and 


we irk 


ation, 
complicated 
draperies for the living room? Or is 
who has 
made a start, preferably with the help 


a “beginning weaver” one 
of a good teacher, who will give him 
the basic principles of weaving and 
help him to interpret what is offered 
through books and magazines ? 
Weavers have learned without bene- 
fit of formal 
instruction 


instruction 

( ffered 
benefit, with the ab- 
sence of standards in the field. 


and some 
may not be con- 
sidered what 
How- 
start 


good teacher. 


ever, it 1s easier to 


with the 


definitely 
guidance of a 


of the editor's 
piled high with folders con- 
letters 


The right hand side 
desk is 
taining awaiting answers. 
Some of them we answered in person 
at the craft were 
lucky enough to attend; others had 
to wait just because we were attend- 
Arrival of the mail is still 
exciting event in the day. 
But the pages of the 


Ss 


several fairs we 


ing fairs. 
the most 
magazine will 
have to serve as an answer to many 
little 


eood letters for longer. 
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ipa pconenennigel LOOM LORE LINENS ARE STILL JUST 
| WEAVING AND NOW LOOK AT IT FADE, LIE NEW. AND THEY ARE 
GUARANTEED TO LAST. 
.. : J 




















THE 17 BEAUTIFUL COLORS in lustrous SayLinMil and LoomLore linen weaving yarns are 
GUARANTEED BOIL & SUN COLOR-FAST. They are made with the world’s finest dyes. 


Dyeing linen yarns to withstand fading for years is 
not easy. In fact, it is so difficult that many makers 
of linen yarn can’t do it. 


The 17 lustrous colors (plus bleached white and na- 
tural) in SayLinMil and LoomLore linen yarns will 
last and last and last. 

Why waste time and money on linen for lifetime wear 
but with colors that fade in the first few washings. 














BE SURE... ask for SayLinMil and LoomLore. 
Send today for your SayLinMil and LoomLore color 
chart. 
— 
— a 
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@ MOTHPROOF 


Our bath towel linen yarn 
is becoming so popular that 
there is some delay on de- 
livery at the present time. 
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MARY ALICE SMITH 
Editor 


Cover—Left to right, casement 
material by Kari Laurell, warp 
of fine textured rayon and weft 
of silver and gun metal lurex, 
plain weave; upholstery by 
Anne Somers, warp of royal 
blue and black linen, weft, pea- 
cock wool, plain weave ; drapery 
by Anne Somers, warp of tan 
rayon novelty and copper 
metallic, weft, gold rayon, cop- 
per metallic, plain weave and 
lace weave in blocks; cookie jar 
by Betty Travis. Shown in the 
exhibition prepared by the 
School for American Craftsmen 
of the Rochester, New York, 
Institute of Technology, for the 
national convention of the 
American Art Education As- 
sociation in New York. 
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HE 
American craftsmen was shown 
at the University Gallery, University 
of Minnesota, in 


work of 30 contemporary 


Minneapolis last 
summer in connection with coordi- 
nated courses in contemporary 
American art, music, and literature, 
sponsored by those departments and 
the Program for American Studies. 
There was also an outstanding ex- 
hibition of American paintings. The 
crafts exhibition included ceramics, 
ceramic sculpture, jewelry, and tex- 


— 


= 
Se 
oe” 


tiles by outstanding craftsmen, who, 
in the opinion of the sponsors, have 
contributed to contemporary Ameri- 
can art and have set standards of 
high esthetic achievement. The fol- 
lowing were represented : 
Anm Albers, Lili Blumenau, Gladys 
Rogers Brophil, Berta Frey, Mariska 
Karasz 


weavers 


(needlework), Helen Kram- 
er, Dorothy Liebes, Robert Sailors, 
and Marianne Strengell. Shown 
Robert 


Sailors; bowl in red semi-mat glaze 


above: upholstery fabric by 


TOT ee a 


ra 


by Gertrude and Otto Natzler; up- 
holstery by Gladys Rogers Brophil, 
in brown with metallic background, 
small rose, blue and green figure in 
traditional 

\ntonio 
blue and green stoneware 
Maija Grotell. hand 
loomed draperies by Robert Sailors: 


an interpretation of a 
Swedish design ; plate, 
Prieto; 
vase, Below: 
vase, Laverne Mowry; dish, enamel 
on copper, Karl Drerup; bowl, pale 
blue crater glaze, Gertrude and Otto 
Natzler. 





Weaving in Nova Scotia— Yesterday and Today 


Fabrics Reflect Pioneer Traditions and Influence 
of Modern European Craftsmen now in Canada 


by Mary E. 


HE complete story of weaving in Nova Scotia em- 
braces history, nationalities, personalities, romance, 
and latterly the influence of new Canadians. From the 
early day when every household produced its own 
woolens, the practice of weaving spiraled down to a 
vanishing point from where it has lately rebounded to 
play a leading part in the lives of many families and 
communities. New settlers from Europe have enriched 
the field with their new designs and techniques, and 
Government-sponsored handcrafts programs today are 
encouraging weaving in homes, disseminating informa- 
tion, and helping the weavers to find the markets they 
need. 
Historically, weaving in Nova Scotia follows closely 
the pattern of Atlantic 
Seaboard. 


other settlements along the 


When grants of land were given for the asking and 
the doors of a new country were thrown open to the 

Miss Black is the director of handcrafts for the 
Province of Nova Scotia, Canada. She is the author of 
“Key to Weaving.” 


In a lounge jacket woven of his own Tartan, this weaver 
demonstrates weaving a Border Check at an exhibition. 
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oppressed of Europe, few ships crossed the Atlantic 
without looms, spinning wheels, and other adjuncts of 
the craft safely stored in the hold. 

Later these pioneer settlers made their own equipment 
and some few set themselves up as master builders of 
looms and spinning wheels. Fortunate is he who today 
possesses an F. Young or a Donald MacPherson spin- 
ning wheel! 

With the introduction of machine-made goods, which 
were carried even into the most remote sections of the 
Province by itinerant peddlers, handweaving and spin- 
ning were discarded by practically everyone. These 
pioneers were thankful to be rid of the drudgery of this 
task and people began to be considered old-fashioned if 
they were still weaving or spinning. 

However, far from the traffic lanes, back in the hills, 
one still found even then the occasional farm where the 
wool was sheared from the sheep, then processed and 
woven or knit into warm winter garments for the family. 

Among the last of these old-time weavers were Alex 
MacLeod and his sister of Baddeck. The family of the 





Using unspun rolls and heavy homespun yarn on an old 
French-Acadian loom. Natural tones, vegetable dyes. 


wn 








Dobbin’s warm blanket is handwoven by the farmer’s 
wife of heavy homespun wool in tones of grey and blue. 





An exhibition of Nova Scotia handcrafts showing the 
various types of weaving now being done in the Province. 


late Alexander Graham Bell, while they were still spend- 
ing their summers in Baddeck, became interested in Mr. 
and Miss MacLeod and urged them to copy some of the 
pieces of weaving brought from foreign countries. 
Without any technical training in pattern structure Mr. 
MacLeod puzzled over the pieces, and since he could 
not copy them accurately his weaving took on character 
and distinctive colouring and became easily identified as 
his own work. 

By piecing together bits of information gathered 
from here and there the historian concludes that the 
rigors, necessities, and limitations of this new land re- 
sulted in the production of only the most utilitarian 
types of weaving—the linsey-woolsey for everyday wear 
and the blankets for the beds, with the choice wool 
reserved for the family and the tags and rough bits 
spun and woven up for the doubtful comfort of the 
hired man and the itinerant traveller. 

Each family had its own flock of sheep and also grew 
and processed its own flax. The old flax pits and the 
remains of the utensils used to prepare both wool and 
flax can still be found. Along the seacoast where the 
air is damp and the nights are foggy it was difficult to 
dry the flax sufficiently to scutch it, so drying was done 
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over fires in pits. Great care must have been exercised 
to prevent the flax from catching fire. 


The Norman and Breton French, the English, Scot- 
tish, Irish, and German, and later the United Empire 
Loyalists, all brought their share of weaving knowledge 
to Nova Scotia. 

The influence of European craftsmen who have re- 
cently settled in the Province cannot be overlooked. 
Several families have brought with them skills in one 
or another of the crafts. Several well versed in weaving 
have already set up their looms and are busy experiment- 
ing with threads new to them. Outstanding among these 
is Krystyna Sadowska, who came to Nova Scotia from 
Poland via England and South America. Her colourful 
tapestries, both in the Gobelin and Kilim techniques, are 
designed by herself. Native Nova Scotia homespun wool 
is dyed by Mrs. Sadowska with her special natural dye 
formulas. The results are striking and her work has 
brought to this Province techniques and designs hither- 
to unused. 

The romance of weaving in Nova Scotia still lives in 
the old letters, diaries, reports, and account books found 
in museums and in old sea chests and boxes stored under 
the eaves in homes now occupied by fourth, fifth, and 
sixth generation families descended from the original 
settlers. 

Romance too, accompanies the following of a rumor 
along an all but erased pathway through the woods and 
across the pasture lands in search of an old pioneer 
homestead or village. Fires sweep across these backlands, 
wind and rain take their toll, time runs out, and it will 
not be long before even the last trace of these home- 
steads will be gone. It is now that the rumors must be 
traced down and every effort made to find these homes 
Sometimes it takes more than a year or so to trace down 
the rumor and find even half-accurate directions as to 
which road to follow. In pursuit of these rumors it is 
usually necessary to park the car at the crossroads and 
with lunch a-pocket and Micawber-like faith begin the 
trek. Remains of paths, frequented now only by sheep 
or wild animals, lead through second growth spruce, 
across pastures, beside remains of old fences and old 
stone walls. These, together with old apple trees, are 
all signs that a home once stood nearby. Perhaps there 
is nothing left but a chimney of beautiful rose colour 
handmade bricks, or one may be fortunate and find the 
homestead still standing. Brambles all but prevent access 
to the house, yet around what was once the clearing are 
still to be found traces of the medicinal and dye plants 
without which the pioneer home could not function. 
Structurally what remains of the homestead may not be 
safe to venture into, but if it is the search begins. 

The reward may be the usual pile of damp discarded 
rags, fallen plaster and debris, or again it may be a 
heavy old country loom; a broken spinning wheel, a 
flax breaker or a beautifuliy carved walnut shuttle with 
brass bound ends and the violin S carefully carved 
through the under side, a prize indeed! With luck one 
may find an old trunk with weaving patterns, a bit of 
linen, a piece of vegetable-dyed, hand-woven drugget, 
or old dye recipes. Interesting old jugs, bottles, candle- 
sticks or moulds, or an old musket may reward the 
adventurer. 
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But what of today’s weaving in Nova Scotia? 

In the hungry thirties, Senator Dennis, distressed by 
the economic conditions existing in a fishing village not 
far from Halifax, set up a weaving industry with the 
aid of the Sisters of Charity. This hamlet not only re- 
gained its self-respect but produced a product that is 
known and worn from one side of Canada to the other. 
“Star of the Sea” scarves, headsquares, and ties are 
now produced on a commercial basis, and have become 
a part of Canadian life. 

A native daughter of Scotland, whose father owned 
and operated silk mills, came to Nova Scotia some thirty 
years ago and settled with her husband in the beautiful 
hills of Antigonish County. “With weaving in her bones,” 
as Mrs. Stronach puts it, she found an irresistible im- 
pulse to set up the old loom she found in a neighbour’s 
barn and weave on it during the long winter evenings. 
With two lanterns swinging from the rafters she taught 
herself to weave. Not content with “shuttle throwing” 
she determined to produce a fine tweed of homespun 
yarn. Carding, spinning, vegetable-dyeing all followed 
as she pieced together the directions given her by the 
old weavers of the neighbourhood and from the few 
books she could borrow. Forced to consider the time 
element, she no longer cards and spins her own wool but 
concentrates on dyeing, and her “Stronach 
Tweeds” are rich in color, soft in texture, and a joy to 
wear. 


special 


St. Francis Xavier College, internationally known for 
its co-operative movement, has done much through its ex- 
tension department to create interest in the crafts 
through its teaching Sisters. Much of the teaching of 
weaving by the Sisters is now carried on exclusively in 
the schools and convents rather than in the field. 

During World War II the people of Nova Scotia re- 
quested the Provincial Government to set up a hand- 
crafts program to co-ordinate effort and develop hand- 
crafts on a cultural, educational, and economic level. 
Coming when it did and at the request of the public it 
has not been necessary to promote the idea; the diffi- 
culty instead has been in securing sufficient trained per- 
sonnel to comply with the many requests for assistance. 
Concentration has been in the rural areas and with 
especially talented individuals interested in adding to 
income through the sale of their products. 

One of the first projects undertaken by this new 
division of the Government was the development of a 
weaving program at the Gaelic Foundation, situated in 
the Cape Breton Highlands on the famous Cabot Trail. 
Here, under the leadership of Mrs. Angie MacKenzie, 
wife of the foundation director, a most interesting village 
industry has developed. The first step was to make a 
survey of any weaving activity that had been brought 
to this section by the early settlers and that was still being 
carried on. From this survey there evolved the desira- 
bility of concentrating on tartan weaves, as this seemed 
to be the natural heritage of these descendants of the 
Rev. Norman MacLeod. Today in the homes of these 
Scottish people young women are busy at modern looms 
weaving yards and yards of authentic “Breacan” or 
Highland tartans. These tartans are on sale during the 
summer months to the many MacDonalds, MacLeans, 
MacPhersons, MacLeods, Stewarts, Gunns, and others 
of Scottish descent who visit this scenic section. Each 
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year at the Mod (gathering of the clans) lads and lassies 
from all over the Province come to take part in the 
competitions, dressed in their own tartans woven on the 
looms at St. Ann’s. The Premier and Lieutenant- 
Governor of the Province, both of Scottish ancestry, 
mingle with the many visitors from Canada and the 
United States and even at times take part in the milling 
of the cloth to the accompaniment of the old Gaelic 
milling songs. Much of the conversation is carried on in 
Gaelic, the so-called language of the “Garden of Eden,” 
which is in sharp contrast to that of the French Acadians 
living in other sections of Cape Breton Island and along 
the Clare Shore. 

While no definite type of weaving has been created 
for the French group as yet, plans are being made for 
the inauguration of a project that will be distinctly their 
own. Already there are many fine weavers among this 
group and they have established outlets for their 
products in their Artisane Shops. 

In Yarmouth County the weavers, practically all of 
whom have received their training through the Provincial 
Handcrafts program, have organized themselves into a 
strong, active Guild under the leadership of Mrs. Brad 
Eldredge. Nova Scotia is a Province of two cities and 
some twenty towns with the rest rural villages and sca- 
coast hamlets. As a result it is necessary for members of 
a county group, such as the Yarmouth Weavers, to 
travel some distance in order to meet. Distance is no 
barrier, however, where weaving is concerned; regular 
attendance is characteristic of this group. They arrive 
with boxes and bundles of their latest weaving and no 
time is lost opening them up so that discussions can 
begin. Formal programs are not necessary, but once or 
twice a year, handcrafts personnel meet with the group 
to discuss new techniques, materials, and literature. This 
group is about ready for a concentrated effort on one 
single project, a project that will bring in a steady return 
for much needed income. 





Wearing their own clan Tartan, handwoven at the Gaelic 
Foundation, St. Ann’s, Cape Breton, these lassies take 
part in the dance competitions at the annual Gaelic Mod. 
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At the far tip of Cape Breton Island, where the coal 
mines run for miles under the sea, instruction is given 
to the wives and daughters of miners and sometimes 
even to an occasional miner. Their interest is primarily 
in weaving material for clothing and articles for the 
home. The sale among neighbours of extra pieces brings 
in money for new materials. Some weave steadily and 
have a good market for their products among relatives 
and friends who return each year for vacations. 





Representative of the work of Krystyna Sadowski, 
Polish weaver, who with her husband came to the 
Province of Nova Scotia from Brazil at the invitation of 
the handcrafts division, Ministry of Trade and Industry. 





“Dreaming of Canada,” (a tapestry by Mrs. Sadowski), 
interested Canadian visitors to Brazil. Mr. and Mrs. Sad- 
owski work together in weaving and ceramics. Weaving 
kilims both on the horizontal and the vertical loom, Mrs. 
Sadowski prefers handspun wool for weft, and linen or 
hemp for warp, sometimes using cotton. She is an ex- 
pert on natural dyes. Her work has been widely exhibited 
in Europe. Great Britain, South America, and Canada. 
Members of the Halifax Craft Center, the Sadowskis 
now have established a workshop at Indian Harbor. 





In 1944 Handcrafts personnel organized a Guild for 
the Halifax weavers. Many of the charter members are 
still active and are well advanced in the theory of weav- 
ing. In contrast to the Yarmouth group, the majority of 
the Halifax weavers fall into the hobby group. Teachers, 
business and professional women, and housewives meet 
together monthly to listen and take part in well prepared 
programs. Small study groups have concentrated on 
special courses, such as the Shuttle-craft Guild course 
and the Berta Frey Rosepath series. 

It is impossible in an article of this length to mention 
the many groups and individuals who are doing credit- 
able work and on whose efforts the gift shops depend 
for articles to stock their shelves. 

There are today probably between six and_ seven 
hundred weavers in Nova Scotia, most of whom have 
received their training through the Provincial Hand- 
crafts program. Handcrafts personnel travel about the 
Province giving lessons to groups of six. Each instructor 
carries with her a complement of six looms and the 
necessary threads, patterns, and literature. Lessons are 
set up progressively. The first set of lessons deals with 
the ABC’s of weaving; the second with theory and ap- 
plication of the theory to projects for home use, and the 
third set, simple projects designed for sale through the 
gift shops. Weavers interested in production for sale 
are eligible to attend special classes and workshops at 
the Handcrafts Centre. These extend over a period of 
two weeks. The women attending come from widely 
separated parts of the Province and are chosen to 
represent their groups. They live in special quarters at 
the Handcraft Centre and here far into the night there 
is much talk of weaving as ideas are freely exchanged. 
All return home enriched and eager to pass along the 
newly gained knowledge to others of their group. Com- 
pletion of the various courses qualifies the weaver to 
submit the required projects to obtain his or her stand- 
ing in the Guild of Canadian Weavers. 

In Nova Scotia the Government does not purchase 
handcrafts for resale but does make every possible effort 
to bring the producing craftsman and the customer to- 
gether. Once they contact each other they carry on their 
own arrangements between them. In this way many 
producing craftsmen have been given help in finding 
markets. 

One of the major aims of the Provincial Handcrafts 
program is to set up village industries, such as the 
“Star of the Sea” and the Gaelic Foundation Craft 
Centre at St. Ann’s. During the off season there is little 
to occupy the time of the farmer-fisherman and the in- 
come from these two activities does not always ade- 
quately care for the needs of growing families. Training 
individuals to produce weaving with sales appeal has 
been and can continue to be achieved through a well 
organized training program. Strong local leadership also 
helps. The high cost of raw materials and the lack of 
steady assured markets has, however, made it inadvisable 
at present to urge production on too large a scale. 

The Nova Scotia Handcrafts program is young as 
yet, but with all potentials working closely together it 
is felt there will eventually evolve a weaving industry 
whose products will be known and sought after because 
they are interesting, well made, and have a distinctive 
Nova Scotia flavour. 
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more than a year ago 
Karl Laurell, then a_ senior 
student in heandweaving, was looking 
forward with some trepidation to 
starting a weaving shop of his own. 
Since then he not only started the 
shop, with his wife, Rigmor, but also 
produced weaving there which has 
established him as one of America’s 
foremost artist-craftsmen. His work 
won several awards in important ex- 
hibitions ; his fabrics were included in 
the exhibition, “Design for Use, U. S. 
A,” sent abroad by the Museum of 
Modern Art, New York; and among 
his commissions was designing and 
weaving the background fabrics for 
cases holding the priceless mediaeval 
chalices and other liturgical pieces in 
the Treasury recently opened at The 
Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, a divi- 
sion of the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art in New York City. On July first 
he became director of the weaving 
shops at Plymouth Colony 
Plymouth, Michigan. 


Farms, 


It was a great day, he said, when 
he saw his finished work in place in 
The Cloisters, for this was perhaps 
the most gratifying commission he 
has as yet received, one of the most 
gratifying any craftsman might ever 
receive. Hung from hand-wrought 
iron rods with rings of gold braid, in 
the mediaeval manner, the curtains 
of wool and silk in neutral tones were 
designed to enhance the brilliance of 
the silver, gold, and enameled objects 
in the Treasury, with the 
mediaeval wood paneling and hand- 
wrought iron used in the galleries, 
according to James J. Rorimer, direc- 
tor of The Cloisters. Objects for the 
Treasury came from the Hermitage 


along 
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Fabrics From the Looms 


of Karl Laurell 


Karl Laurell 


artist-craftsman. 


in Russia, from great art collections 
in Paris, and other sources and give 
to New York a collection which 
would have been a source of pride to 
any great prince of church or state 
in the Middle Ages, Mr. 
said. In those days treasuries were 
established in great cathedrals and 
other buildings as safe repositories 
for precious objects used in church 
and state The Metro- 
politan collection includes the Chalice 
of Antioch, thought to be the earliest 
known surviving Christian chalice 
The problem Mr. Laurell faced 
was designing and weaving a fabric 


Rorimer 


ceremonies. 


which would be in absolute keeping 
with the mediaeval treasures. A 17th 
century turkish towel, discovered by 
Mr. Rorimer and Miss Margaret 
Freeman of The Cloisters staff, pro- 
vided the starting point. Its texture 
seemed to approach most closely 
what they believed would be suitable. 


Mr. Laurell, however, did not 


begin work on the fabric until he had 
spent many hours wandering through 
The Cloisters and studying some of 
the objects of art to be displayed. 
Then he sat down to his loom to de- 
sign his fabric on the loom. He left 
the towel and all other samples in the 





Modern handwoven curtains by Karl Laurell used with Widdicomb furniture 

and rare 18th century works of art in one of the rooms designed by members 

of the American Institute of Decorators, with furniture manufacturers, for 
Grand Rapids, Mich., Furniture Museum. 
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Fabric in the background woven by Mr. Laurell in keeping with the mediaeval 


treasures now on exhibition at 





Casement fabric, 
weave and twill natural linen, 
Robert Meinhart, 


that he would not be in- 
fluenced by them in the designing. 
Of the work itself, he said: “It 
was a joy to sit at the loom and ex- 
periment with different yarns until | 
had achieved what I felt would be 
most satisfactory—perhaps the most 
enjoyable designing I have done to 
date. As for yarns used, I felt that 
only natural hand 
would ever do justice to the old time 
craftsmanship of the chalices 
other art objects. Hence I concen- 
trated on wools and silks. The fabric 
chosen is about 80 per cent silk (raw 
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city, SO 


fibers of good 


and 


winner of first award at the 
mohair, 
School for 


The Cloisters, New York. 





1950 4.1.D. Exhibition, plain 
cellophane and silk. Teapot by 


American Craftsmen. 


and spun) and 20 per cent wool, with 
a non-tarnishable metallic for the 
bottom border. (We refrained from 
a pure gold because of its tarnishable 
nature.) It 


the loom 


was desgined entirely on 
result 
any repeat in the 

but a subtle rhythm 
maintained to give a feeling of unity. 
After the material was off the 
it was washed and pressed by hand.” 
Many of his most 
are woven in this manner. 

While a student at the School for 
American Craftsmen, 


and as a there is 


never definite 
pattern was 
loom 


effective fabrics 


connected with 


New York, Institute 
of Technology, Mr. Laurell had sold 
enough of his work through America 
House in New York to convince him 
that with the right control the pro- 
duction of handwoven fabrics would 
be commercially Through 
America House 


the Rochester, 


feasible. 
the school and from 
he had received not only 
but invaluable 
on production and 
weaving. 


training in 
information 
marketing = of 


weaving 


He had guessed, and he was right, 
that establishing his own shop would 
be a strenuous business, and that he 
would have no leisure time. Neces- 
sary for success in an enterprise of 
this kind, he said, are, first of all, self- 
discipline and energy. A knowledge 
of mathematics comes next and then, 
and a consideration, 


very important 


a producing weaver needs a good 
agent. 

A sense of design and a love of the 
craft are not enough, he 
Much hard work 


production are 


declared. 
much 
essential if the 
weaver is to make his work a career. 
No matter with how 
zation he starts, there is always more 
to be done and most of it can be done 


and actual 


also 


good an organi- 


better and faster as he goes along. 
Designing sample work for the sheer 
joy of doing it is a pure luxury. Most 


of his work has been designing and 
weaving a particular piece for a par- 
ticular use. Like the fabric for The 


Cloisters, many of his textiles have 


no mechanical repeat, although the 
character remains the same through 


out. 

The casement cloth illustrated here 
won the first citation of merit in the 
fabric group at the exhibition of the 
American Institute of Decorators 
held at Grand Rapids, Michigan, last 
spring in connection 


with their 


annual convention. This is casement 
cloth in a transparent weave, employ 
ing linen, nylon, silk, and cellophane 
This fabric 
woven linen 1950 In 
ternational Textile Exhibition at the 
Woman's College of the 
of North Carolina, 
Greensboro also a 


first 
fabrics in the 


also won prize for 


University 

Greensboro. At 
woven 
with smart 
won an award. 

Hlis first award in the 
Americans” competition at America 
House this year was for a beige glass 
curtain with a warp of silvery white 
and weft of It has a 


synthetic, 


in crystal black touches, 


“Young 


loose ply beige. 
(Con! nued on page 52) 
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Cloth Analysis — The Draft From the Fabric 
Study of Cloth in this Way Adds 


to Knowledge of Construction 


A® it is necessary for a better un- 
derstanding of draft writing to 
be able to plot a cloth diagram from 
a given draft, so is it necessary to be 
able to reverse the process and dis- 
cover the draft for any given piece 
of cloth. The ability to analyze cloth 
is sometimes required for the full 
understanding of the structure and 
fabrics. 
procedure is 


classification of 
of this 
weavers who look forward to design- 


Knowledge 
essential for 


ing for power loom production. Con- 
stant study of the structure of cloth 
should be stressed for all weavers, 
as an aid in the improvement of qual- 
ity in their product. 
PROCEDURE 

For a beginning, choose a cloth of 


a rather coarse yarn and of a two 


This article on cloth Berta 
‘rey is adapted from a chapter of a book 
m draft writing for 
preparation by this 
and teacher. 


analysts by 


hand looms now im 


well-known weaver 





Figure 1 (left) 


Fartrt 195] 


by Berta FRey 


thread construction, preferably one 
with contrasting color in warp and 
weft. Figure 1 shows such a piece; it 
16-dent reed, of 
white warp and orange 
weft. The threads are large enough 


Was woven on a 


carpet warp 


to be seen easily, and the pattern is 
obvious and readily followed. 

First determine, if possible, which 
is warp and which is weft. If there 
is a selvedge on the piece, there can 
be no doubt about it. If there is no 
selvedge, the construction of the 
threads themselves may give the clue; 
or perhaps the general appearance of 
the cloth will tell the story. If the two 
yarns are different, it is likely that 


the stronger one is the warp. The 
pattern, if taken into consideration 
with the intended use of the cloth, 


might tell which is the warp; for ex- 
ample, in wearing apparel fabrics, it 


is more usual that the stripes are in 


the warp direction. Naturally, there 


can be no hard and fast rule for this. 


A twill cloth. Figure 6 (right) Novelty weave similar to waffle weave. 


If it is impossible to tell which is 
warp and which is weft, one set of 
threads will have to be arbitrarily 
designated as warp, and the diagram 
made accordingly. 

thread and a 
weft thread; or ravel out two edges 


Draw out a warp 
to make a straight and even begin- 
ning for counting the threads. If the 
piece of cloth cannot be cut or a 
thread drawn, thread of 
contrasting color along a single warp 
thread and a single weft thread. The 
Figure 2 made in 
this manner from the illustration at 
Figure 1. 


sew in a 


diagram at was 


Beginning at the lower right hand 
corner, take the first weft thread and 
count its steps as it passes under and 


over the white warp threads. In 
the sample; the first weft thread 
passes over one, under three, over 


three, under two, over two, et cetera. 
As the thread is counted, the squares 
cross-section 


are marked on paper, 


one black square for an over weft; 





( Enlarged ) 
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Figure 2 (left) and Figure 3 (right) The cloth diagram and the beginning 
of the draft. 


three squares are left white to indi- 
cate that the weft passes under three 
warps. Continue across the row, 
marking one square black for every 
weft that is visible and leaving a 
white square for every visible warp. 
Make the diagram wide enough to 
include at least two repeats of the 
pattern. When the first thread is 
finished across the width of the pa- 
per, count the second thread in the 
same way. BE SURE to start every 
weft thread at the same warp thread. 
The second weft thread in the sample 
and in the diagram reads: under two, 
over one, under two, over one, under 
two, over two, etc. Continue until the 
diagram includes two repeats of the 
pattern by counting weft threads. 
Usually after the first six or eight 
weft threads have been carefully 
counted, the pattern is obvious 
enough to carry on the diagram with- 
out counting every thread or further 
ravelling the cloth. 

When the diagram is completed, 
choose one repeat of the pattern and 
mark a line around it. The enclosing 
lines may begin at any warp or any 
weft thread. The resulting drafts 
may vary slightly in appearance, ac- 
cording to which square is chosen as 
the beginning one. 

The choice of a_ beginning in 
Figure 2 is easy. The design is so 
obviously a twill that the beginning 
lines at the bottom and at the right 
edge of the repeat are logically placed 
at the threads where the twills reverse 
themselves. The enclosing line is 
carried around the four sides of one 
complete repeat. 

TO FIND THE DRAFT: begin- 
ning at the lower right corner and 
reading to the left, the first square on 
the diagram represents the first warp 
thread of the draft. It may be on any 
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one of the four harnesses that we 
choose to make it. The logical begin- 
ning is with harness number one. 
Therefore, let the first warp thread 
be on the first harness, and to show 
this, fill in the first square of the 
warp draft directly below the first 
square of the diagram. In the cloth 
diagram, the first square is black, 
showing that a weft thread is on top 
of a warp thread; and the second 
square is also black. So it is natural 
to presume that this first row is 
either the 1-2 or the 1-4 combination 
of the harnesses. In the interest of 
consecutive counting, let it be the 1-2 
combination. Mark 1-2 on the tie-up 
and fill in the first square of the 
treadling draft; this first square will 
be directly above the 1-2 of the tie- 
up. Mark across the row, all those 
squares which are apparently 1 and 
2 on the draft. It is well to do this 
with pencil, and lightly, for in an 
irregular pattern it is often necessary 
to make changes. See Figure 3-A. 

Looking at the second row of the 
cloth diagram, the first square is 
white, a warp thread, and it is estab- 
lished as No. 1 on the draft. The 
second and third squares are black, 
or weft squares. Since the second 
square is established as No. 2, this 
must be the 2-3 combination, and is 
so marked on the tie-up and on the 
treadling draft. The 2’s and 3’s are 
penciled in at the bottom of the draft. 
Figure 3-B. 

Progressing to the third row of 
the cloth diagram, the first and 
second squares are white; they are 
established as No. 1 and No. 2 on 
the draft. The third and fourth 
squares are black, or visible wefts; 
and since the third space is establish- 
ed as No. 3 on the draft, the fourth 
square must be No. 4 and this third 





row must be the 3-4 combination. It 
is so marked on the tie-up and on the 
treadling draft. The 3’s and 4’s are 
penciled in on the threading draft 
below all black squares of the third 
row of the cloth diagram. The 1-4 
combination is the only one not yet 
used, so that the fourth row of the 
diagram is assumed to be that com- 
bination in order to use it as a check 
on the other rows of the draft. If 
there are no conflicts in the numbered 
draft written in pencil, the threading 
drafts may be written in the conven- 
tional way at the bottom of the dia- 
eram. Figure 3 shows the separate 
steps of writing the draft; only the 
lower rows of the cloth diagram are 
shown. It now remains only to count 
the repeats of the treadling draft and 
to determine on which combinations 
the treadling reverses itself. 

Had a different starting point been 
chosen, the resulting draft might have 
had a different appearance, but the 
draft itself would have been just as 
correct as the result obtained in 
Figure 2. This is illustrated in Figure 
4. The “Rose-Path” was chosen be- 
cause of brevity, but any draft may 
be changed in the same way. At A 
the draft is written in the usual man- 
ner; at B, the No. 1 harness has been 
taken bodily and placed in the No. 4 
position, thus giving the first position 
to the No. 2 harness. The same thing 
has been done at C and at D, making 
four differently appearing drafts. 

If a straight twill treadling is used, 
the resulting fabrics are identical, 
even though they start at different 
points of the pattern. (See Figure 5.) 
If a reverse twill treadling is used, 
the resulting fabrics will be slightly 
different; but if the treadling draft 
is shifted as the threading draft was, 
the results will be identical. If A 1s 
treadled 1-2, 2-3, 3-4, 1-4, 4-3, 3-2, 
1-2, 2-3, etc., in order to get the same 
cloth B must be treadled 1-4, 1-2, 2-3, 
3-4, 3-2, 1-2, 1-4, 1-2, etc. Similarly 
C must start with 3-4 and D must 
start with 2-3. 

Figure 6 shows a novelty weave 
similar to the commercially known 
waffle-weave. The cloth is woven 20 
threads to the inch of a soft crochet 
cotton yarn generally known as bed- 
spread cotton. The warp is white and 
the weft is rose. The original draft 
was taken from one of the Palmgren 
books. 

When analyzed upon cross-section 
paper as described at the beginning 
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of this chapter, the result is shown at 
Figure 7. There is nothing about this 
diagram to suggest a twill but the 
repeats of the pattern are plainly 
visible and a line can easily be drawn 
around any one of them. There are 
eight warp threads in one repeat, and 
it would be natural to assume that 
there might have been eight harnesses 
used for this fabric. On further 
study, it is seen that this is a bilateral 
design and that the warp thread at 
the arrow Figure 7 is the vertical 
axis. The second (left) half of the 
draft must be the reverse of the first 
(right) half. This disposes of the 
8-harness idea, and leaves it only to 
be decided whether four or five 
harnesses have been used. 

Now to consider the weft threads. 
There are eight threads in the weft 
repeat, and it too is a bilateral design. 
The pattern reverses on rows A and 
E, row E is the center or horizontal 
axis of this repeat. and D 
are alike; G and C are alike; H and 
B are alike; this leaves A and E as 
the only rows in this repeat not dupli- 
cated, and these are reversing rows. 
There are five different rows, three 
of which are repeated in a single 
unit of the pattern. This establishes 
without a doubt the fact that there 
are five pedals, or combinations of 
harnesses, and the treadling 
draft is an even point twill. 

TO FIND THE THREADING 
DRAFT: back to the diagram 
(Figure 7) and consider first row A. 
Let the first square to the right, in 
the designated repeat, be on the No. 
1 harness. It is the only visible warp 
thread on this row and tells two im- 
portant stories: (1) there is only one 
No. | harness thread in the repeat of 
the pattern, and (2) the first combi- 
nation of harnesses in the tie-up calls 


Rows F 


used ; 


Go 


for using all harnesses except No. 1. 


right is established as No. 1; the 
second one can be a No. 2. It is a 
visible warp thread as is the last 
square in that row; being a bilateral 
design, both of these squares then 
will be placed on No. 2. In the tie- 
up for this row, No. 2 will be the 
only harness not used; and _ all 
harnesses except No. 2 make the 
second combination of the tie-up. 
Row C. Still reading from the 
right, the first square is No. 1 and 
the second is No. 2. The third space, 
like the first one, is a visible warp. It 
cannot be a No. 1, for if it were, it 
would have been visible in row A. 
Therefore, it must be considered as a 
warp on No. 3 harness, as is also its 
corresponding warp on the left of 
the pattern—the second space from 
the left enclosing line. In this row C, 
the warp threads on No. 1 and No. 3 
harnesses are visible, and so is the 
center warp, or axis, thread. The cen- 


ter thread cannot be on No. 1 
harness, for it was not visible in row 
A; therefore, it must be No. 3 also. 
In the tie-up for this row, No. 1 and 
No. 3 are the harnesses NOT used. 
Row D. In this row, there are 
three black squares; the weft thread 


passes over three warp threads which 
have just been identified as the warp 
threads on the No. 3 harness. The 
tie-up for this row will call for the 


use of the third harness only. 

Row E. This is the center row of 
the repeat. The weft thread passes 
over only two warp threads, and 


these two warp threads are the ones 


on each side of the center thread of 
the repeat. These are the only two 
warp threads that have not already 


been placed on a harness, and since 
harnesses 1, 2, and 3 have been used, 
these two remaining warps must of 
necessity be on harness No. 4. Thus 
find 





we that this is a four-harness 
Row B. The first square on the draft. It might have been a five- 
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harness draft with the center or axis 
warp thread being on the fifth 
harness, but the diagram makes no 
call for the use of this center thread 
by itself, and it is undoubtedly on the 
third harness. 

With the threading draft com- 
pleted, it remains only to finish the 
treadling draft and to write the tie- 
up. For the tie-up, the first combina- 
tion calls for the use of all but the 
first harness, therefore the first com- 
bination is 2-3-4. In row B, the No. 
2 harness is the only one not used, so 
that combination on the tie-up is 
1-3-4. Row C calls for the use of 
harnesses No. 2 and No. 4, so that 
combination of the tie-up is 2-4. Row 
D calls for the use of No. 3 only; 
and Row E calls for the use of No. 
4 only. The complete draft is shown 
at Figure 8. 
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Rose Path rearranged and Figures 7 and 8 steps in the analysis of 















































Figure 6 on page 11. 
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Handweaving for Industry 


The Program at the Rhode Island School of Design 


HE Rhode Island School of De- 

sign is an endowed, non-profit, 
co-educational institution founded in 
1877 for “the instruction of artisans 
in drawing, painting, modeling, and 
design, that they may successfully 
apply the principles of art to the re- 
quirements of trade and manufactur- 
ing.” Located in Providence, Rhode 
Island, the school at present main- 
tains 24 buildings situated on College 
Hill near Brown University. 

Handweaving held an important 
place in the school’s curriculum until 
1908, when a 5-story building was 
erected to house a textile plant. At 
this point, the machine became all- 
important to the textile industry and 
weaving as a creative art died in the 
textile schools. 

It is understandable that, with the 
advent of mass production, materials 
which were once available only to the 
wealthy, should become most desir- 
able to the average buyer. The heavy 
demand for machine-woven fabrics, 
which the public could afford, and 
the relative ease with which the de- 
mand could be satisfied developed a 


Weaving classes, 


by Howarp HEATH 


vicious circle. So long as the manu- 
facturer could sell the same design 
in enormous quantities he was happy 
and, so long as the public was given 
little choice, buyers were content. 
This condition might have con- 
tinued longer if it had not been for 
a few handweavers, such as Dorothy 
Liebes, Marianne Srengell and Pola 
Stout, among others, whose original 
weaving could not be overlooked by 
the textile manufacturers. These new 
materials were giving the public an 
expensive glimmer of what they had 
been missing. Artists were going a 
step farther than the manufacturers. 
They were introducing such exciting 
new materials to the public that a 
dissatisfaction, more or less vague at 
first, began to be felt in regard to the 
continuous repetition of textile pat- 
terns and the endless presentation of 
traditional motifs into a 
definite demand for a change in the 
more or less traditional styles which 
had been coming off the machines 
for a long time. This fresh note in 


growing 


textile design aroused a greater in- 
terest in the possibilities of textiles 


in contemporary interior design and 
a suspicion that many possibilities for 
their use had been overlooked. The 
artist-craftsmen were finding them- 
selves ahead of the industry and the 
industry began, in a tentative way, 
to question what they could do for 
machine production. Handweavers 
artists—put it the 
other way round if you like 
to function as 


who were also 
began 
designers for the 
power loom industry. 

With the excellent equipment 
donated to the school by the textile 
industry, we can produce the con- 


temporary fabrics shown in_ stores 
today and experiment with new ideas 
from our design department. But we 
our than 


that they become gor <1 designers and 


expect more of students 
weavers. We expect that, following 
the completion of their courses, our 
graduates not only will be good eng1- 
chemists and designers, but 
want them to 


extra attributes that qualify them for 


nee;rs, 


we also have those 


heads of their departments in various 
and 
respective helds. 


enterprises leaders in their 





Rhode Island School of Design. Howard Heath, head, department of textile design. 
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Fabrics woven by students at the Rhode Island School of Design. 


Last year we created a new depart- 
ment of design with the purchase of 
20 modern “handskill looms,” a new 
type of table with a metal 
frame. The term “Textile Design” 
in most silk screen 
printing or study of the traditional 
weaves such as plaids and_ twills. 
This handweaving course strives to 


loom 


schools means 


give the student complete freedom of 
expression through the medium of 
yarn, and tries to teach him to think 
independentiy. We have two courses 
fabric construction and weave for- 
mation—which the designer 
excellent background on fabrics of 
the past. Designing on the handloom 
has no limitations and the student is 
urged to hunt for and experiment 
with every conceivable material that 
can be woven. 
1950 saw the first creative 
weaving the students had done, we 
all three the same 
projects. They were required to make 
five rug samples, and 100 samples 
of drapery, upholstery, and suiting. 


give 


Since 


gave classes 


It was interesting to see how the 
seniors, with a technical background 
in weaving, would with 
sophomores with no weaving experi- 


compare 


ence. In the beginning eight weeks, 
the sophomores produced samples of 
unusual and original design, the 
juniors did fair work, and the seniors 
were lost in a fog. Then a decided 
change took place. The sophomores 
construction 
and reverted to weaves with which 
they familiar. The juniors 
mastered construction and went on 


became more aware of 
were 


to more complicated weaves and ex- 
periments. The 
masters of good construction, experi- 
mented and refined their designs, so 
that in the their work 


seniors, already 


end was 
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original, subtle in color, and had the 
individual style and personality of the 
weaver. This certainly proved the 
importance of technical training to 
the student. 

From the results obtained last year 
we have set up a comprehensive 4- 
year program. The first year is spent 
in the freshman foundation course, 
studying basic design and drawing. 
This course is important to a student 
planning to enter any of the pro- 
fessional fields of art. 

The sophomore studies drawing, 
painting, English, and history of art, 
plus six hours a week in print and 
handweaving design. 

The jumior course is much more 
technical, with the study of fabric 
analysis and construction, weave for- 
mation, warp preparation, weaving 
for power looms, and Jacquard de- 
sign and weaving. Of course a lot 
more woven and_ print 
included. 


design is 


The senior creates his own course, 
except for the two requirements of 
economics and psychology. The last 
vear students design and weave on 
the power loom, weave a collection of 
exhibition fabrics for their individual 
degree work at 
project of their choosing, where they 
can apply their knowledge to a prob- 


shows, and some 


lem outside school. For instance, one 
girl designed and wove the complete 
vestry cloths for a church; another 
organized crafts in a 
school for wayward girls and others 
marketed their designs in New York 
and with 
worked 


and taught 


manufacturers, or 
architects and 


local 
with interior 


designers. 
the school has 


become the connecting link between 
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Left to right: Warp dyed drapery of cotton and 
rayon by Barbara Coffin. Wool and Mohair scarf by Gladys Daniels. Plaid in combination of yarns. 


the department of textiles and the 
departments of and 
With becoming a 
more integral part of interior design, 
and fashion 


architecture 
fashion. textiles 
emphasizing “fabric 
interest” rather than accessories, the 
need for the individual designer and 
weaver of textiles is evident. 


Modern Textile Mill 
At Rhode Island School 


Some peculiar significance for the 
textile industry would seem to attach 
to the fact that handweaving was re- 
introduced at the Rhode Island 
School of Design at the same time 
the most modern textile pilot mill in 
existence was installed for use of the 
division of textiles and clothing. 

In the past four years the school 
has invested a quarter of a million 
dollars in the textile division, funds 
being provided by the New England 
Textile Foundation, and other organ- 
izations in the industry, as well as by 
textile and machinery manufacturers. 
The pilot mill is equipped with the 
most modern type of 
known, laboratories, 


machinery 
air-conditioned 
testing rooms, and other adjuncts to 
modern textile production. 


Of this plant, the Providence 
Journal wrote at the time it was 
opened : 

“William D. Fales, head of the 


division of clothing and textiles, has 
looked far into the future of textile 
production, considering what cloth- 
ing needs of the future will be in 


terms of fibers now available and 
those which may come from the 
laboratory in the future. He has 


dreamed up the kind of machinery 
that will be make such 
fabrics and the textile machine com- 


needed to 
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panies have put together equipment 
built to his specifications. He has laid 
out a production flow line which 
speeds cloth through a wholly in- 
tegrated operation from raw fibers to 
finished garments. 


“Looms are so flexible in design 
that they weave cloth from any 
natural or synthetic fiber or combina- 
tions thereof—there are no separate 
woolen or rayon looms. Blends on 
old looms were limited to known 
machine design but there are no 
limits on the school’s new looms. 

“There is a hybrid machine that 
roves short fibers on one end of its 
frame (twists fibers into a soft rope) 
and does the same thing with !ong 
fibers at the other—the whole thing 
powered by one shaft. 

“Fine goods, such as taffetas, and 
coarse goods, mattress ticking, for 
example, at the Rhode Island School 
Plant are woven on one and the same 
machine. Twisting equipment saves 
an operation and hence cuts costs.”’ 

In technical language the mill con- 
sists of three blending feeders and a 
feed table; complete cotton cleaning 
equipment which can be by-passed 
when wool, rayon, or other staple 
fiber is used. a one-process picker 
and dust collector; comber, special 
and regular drawing frames, inter- 
mediate and _  super-draft roving 
frames; high speed warper and reed 
and a superslasher with electric con- 
trols. Electronic devices tell where 
the threads break. 

This all amounts to a “push but- 
ton” mill, it was pointed out when 
the plant was opened, capable of pro- 
ducing as yet unheard of fabrics on 
the most efficient and economical 
textile machinery so far developed 
under conditions allowing it to flex 
and change with the whim of fashion. 

As a basis of study for all work in 
the professional fields of art covered 
at the school, all freshmen are re- 
quired to take the “freshman foun- 
dation course,” of which Samuel F. 
Hershey is chairman. This require- 
ment is made for certain reasons. It 
is believed, first, that certain subjects 
are essential, no matter what field 
of art the student may enter and that 
all students will benefit from a com- 
mon presentation. Moreover, it gives 
incoming freshmen a chance to dis- 
cover which field they prefer—or if 
they are suited for a career in any of 
the fields. Second, the course pro- 
vides a foundation for design as 
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practised in modern industry and the 
fine arts. 

Mr. Heath, in charge of hand- 
weaving, came to the school from 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan. Earlier, he 
spent two years at Texas Techno- 
logical College, Lubbock, Texas, 
studied at Wayne University in De- 
troit, Michigan, the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, and took two 
years of engineering at Los Angeles 
City College. He worked in ceramics 
for two years at Laguna Beach, Cali- 





fornia, has designed printed fabrics, 
worked as an interior decorator in 
Hollywood, and filled many commis- 
sions in weaving and silk screen 
printing. He served in the United 
States Army in World War II. His 
handwoven fabrics have been shown 
in some twenty schools and museums 
in the East and one of his rugs won 
an award at the International Textile 
Exhibition, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. At present, in addition to teach- 
ing, he is designing materials for 
men’s sports shirts. 


COMMON PLANTS YIELD DYES FOR HOMESPUN YARN 


Western Washington’s amateur 
weavers could work with colored 
yarns the equal of those of Sweden if 
they but realized that this region has 
an ideal climate for dyeing and an 
abundance of native materials. Since 
1937 Mrs. Grace Gaudy, who lives 
on the north shore of Lake Samma- 
mish, has been preparing her own 
yarns from sheared from 
her own sheep, carded, cleaned, spun, 
and dipped in colors prepared from 


wool she 


such vegetable substances such as 
alder leaves for green-yellow and 
elderberries for purple. Probably 


not more than three or four other 
women have consistently tinted their 
own yarns in this part of the state. 
Mrs. Ruth Busfield of Monroe has 
done a little and Mrs. Gaudy hopes 
other weavers will experiment with 
native colors. First requisite is a 
large copper or brass kettle, though 
ordinary kitchen pots will do in a 
pinch. 

The wool is first spun “in the 
grease,” then washed clean in light 
soap and lukewarm water. It is rolled 
in a sack, keeping it moist several 
days, then washed again. Now it is 
ready to be boiled for an hour in 
alum and cream of tartar, which acts 
as a mordant, opening the pores of 
the yarn so that they hold the color. 
Dyes from lichens or walnuts do not 
require a mordant. 

Colors are obtained from standard 
recipes found in libraries or in gov- 
ernment pamphlets: For instance, 
one and a half pounds of alder leaves 
in three gallons of water will dye one 
pound of wool. When the yarn in 
the kettle reaches the desired hue it 
is rinsed in the clear water and hung 
to dry in the shade. 


Reindeer moss from the neighbor- 
ing marshes produces a pale green. 
Fragments of the moss adhere to the 
wool in dyeing but that is no disad- 
vantage. Lichens growing on apple 
trees give a rusty yellow tint if 
gathered in summer and a lighter 
tint Black walnut 
hulls produce brown dye and dried 
onion skins a good orange. Leaves 
from the ordinary privet hedge furn- 
ish a golden yellow. Mrs. Gertrude 
Mortensen of Juanita boils the leaves 
right in the kettle with her yarn to 
get the desired color. She spent a 
summer in Sweden studying weaving 
techniques and learning to dye yarns. 

If several women work together, 
the task is less tedious. Of the group 
here, three are members of the Seat- 
tle Weaver’s Guild and _ all 
looms of their own. They gathered 
in Mrs. Gaudy’s kitchen, preparing 
their colors with no more difficulty 
than would have been expended on 
making broth. Surrounding them 
were many examples of their hostess’ 
skill at the loom—runners, window 
curtains, and table covers, which 
formed an admirable setting for her 
collection of antique platters, plates, 
and hand-blown bottles. 


in other seasons. 


have 


Reading left to right from the top row 
down—Mrs. Busfield gathering li- 
chens. Mrs. Mortensen picking leaves 
from a privet hedge. Preparing wal- 
nut hulls for dyeing. Mrs. Gaudy 
testing dye. Mrs. Busfield spinning 
yarn from wool she bought in the 
fleece. Preparing wool in Mrs. 
Gaudy’s country kitchen. Mrs. Lee 
tieing a Ghiordes knot on her tapestry 
loom. Keystone Pictures, Inc. 
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On Time, Tools 


and Techniques 


by Tue GaprepD WEAVERS 


A realistic ap- 
praisal of the 


place of hand- 
weaving today in- 
dicates that every 
handweaver in 
this country is in 
competition with 
the entire textile 
industry, for 
there are far too 
many weavers at 
work for the mere 
fact that it is done 
by hand to be of 
any importance. It is what is pro- 
duced that is important, rather than 
how it is produced. Handweaving is 
now playing a vital part in the 
cultural development of the country, 
and _ the 





time when handweaving 


could be referred to as a “revival” 
has long since past. 
The recognition of the existing 


competition with the power looms in 
the production of cloth immediately 
points out an interesting fact, name- 
ly, that since the handweaver can not 
hope in any way to compete with the 
power looms on the basis of time, 
time on the hand- 
weaver is completely removed. This 


the pressure of 


freedom from the pressure of time, 
rare in the history of handweaving, 
is the greatest asset a weaver 
have. The future of handweaving in 


this country depends entirely upon 


Call 


the use to which this freedom is put. 

When the 20th century revival of 
handweaving got under way, it was 
natural that the new 
turn to their attics and barns for 
ideas and tools. In the attics they 
found table 
linens, blankets, yarns for projects 
planned but not completed. In the 
barns the search was less successful. 


weavers should 


coverlets, old clothes, 


Hard wood on farms has always been 
prized, and many of the idle looms 
had been taken down and vital parts 
used to make work benches, chicken 
houses, and stalls for horses. What 


18 


looms were found were for the most 


part +-harness, for these were the 


Parts 
of the older, more complicated looms 


looms that had been used last. 


lay scattered around like the skele- 


tons of pre-historic animals. 
The 


were far heavier than those used in 


yarns used in the coverlets 
the clothing or table linen, and there- 
fore the fabric was more easily ana- 
lyzed than the finer linens. In some 
instances, the old yarns were rizht 
there waiting to be put on the loom. 
In the initial enthusiasm to get started 
it was quite natural for the 
weavers to 


new 
re-weave the coverlets 
rather than the linen  neckerchiefs 
with perhaps 125 ends to the inch! 
A four Block overshot coverlet could 
be woven on the restored 4-harness 
loom. The original had been woven 
by hand. There was no reason to stop 
an question the construction of the 
cloth, for whatever was woven was 
interesting merely because it was 
done by hand at a time when prac- 
tically everyone was willing to let the 
power looms do it all. The architects 





had revolted against the Victorian 
designs for houses. Early American 


houses were being copied. The old 
blended with the 
houses and furniture. The fact that 
the early American 
often being woven in an early Vic- 
structure 
didn’t matter, for few knew the dif- 


coverlet designs 


designs were 


torian version of a week 
ference. Dates became a bit confused 
as we became conscious of this side 
of our cultural heritage. It was ours, 
19th 


“early” American we can perhaps be 


and if we called the century 
forgiven for our enthusiasm. 

Of the imported apparel fabrics at 
that time, tweed was the most com- 
monly handwoven because Scotland 
had not 
revolution as had England. The Scots 


succumbed to the industrial 


were fiercely proud of their rugged 
sheep that produced the wool for 
their cottage craft, and equally proud 
of their ability to produce handwoven 
tweeds that would withstand the ele- 
ments of their Gradually 
handweavers who were tiring of the 


country. 


everlasting geometrics of the cover- 
lets turned to weaving tweeds. Com- 
petition between handweavers began 
felt. them read of 
Kaye. The hand operated fly shuttle 
of the 18th century came back. But 


to be Some. of 


not the weaving techniques. 
In the meantime, architecture was 
undergoing another change. The bond 


between architecture and weaving 


has always been strong, and suddenly 


there was another school of hand- 


weavers groping for the answer in 


Traditional fabrics in the Farmers’ Museum, Cooperstown, New York. 
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textiles to go with the contemporary 
design of houses. Because of the in- 
creased number of handweavers, 
time was beginning to be a serious 
consideration in the production of 
handwoven fabrics. By turning to 
different spinnings of yarns, weavers 
found that they could achieve the 
rough textures they wanted from the 
yarns themselves, often on 2-harness 
The this tech- 
nique depended upon the variety of 
yarns and fibers available. Though 
structurally these fabrics 
were not unlike the late 19th century 
rag 


looms. variations in 


many of 


rugs, they were considered 
“modern” hand weaving. 

In the meantime, who 
were interested in the historical as- 
pect of the craft were looking behind 
the overshot coverlets and rag rugs. 
The more they looked the more they 


became conscious of the effect of the 


weavers 


pressure of time upon the weavers of 
this country. To their amazement, 
they found many of the overshot de- 
woven in different 
different looms, and they came to 


Signs weaves on 
realize that overshot, as we know it 


from the American coverlets, 


was the final compromise made _ by 


later 


the handweavers of this country in 
their attempt to keep up with the 
the rapidly 
power looms. 


speed of developing 

There are few designs that have 
been cherished through more hard- 
ships than the geometrics of the old 
coverlets. We are sometimes apt to 
think of them as strictly American, 
but many of them are far older, and 
represent a tie to the life that was 
Kurope, a memory that 
warmed the early settlers on a bleak 
winter day. The 19th century version 
of these coverlets in the weave known 
as overshot is structurally very weak, 
but its very weakness demonstrates 


known in 


the strength of the design, for a good 
weaver will never turn out a struc- 
turally weak fabric unless the com- 
pulsion is great. Overshot was the 
result of the pressure of time on both 
tools and techniques. 

Many of the designs of the later 
coverlets were woven earlier by the 
cream of the French textile workers 


who escaped to Holland after the 
Edict of Nantes. As they wove these 
designs, the coverlets had _ clear, 


whole tone color values, 


for they 
wove them in double weave, a weave 


which is two pieces of cloth woven 
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Samples of Magic Cloth designed and woven by the Gadred Weavers. These 
jacquard-type, designs are completely loom-controlled as woven on 8 and 16- 
harness looms. Shown at Weaving Seminar, Farmers’ Museum. 


together at the edge of the design. 
This weave requires four harnesses 
to each Block, so even a four Block 
design required a 16-harness loom. 

This weave could not survive the 
pressure of time in the early days in 
this country. It took a long time to 
build even a 16-harness loom, a long 
time to thread it. Yarns were scarce, 
and two pieces of cloth took twice as 
much as one. The double weave de- 


signs were often transposed into 
Summer and Winter, a_ variation 
which gave them a half-tone back- 


ground, but which retained the es- 
sence of the 
structure. 
From the time of the establishment 
of this country to the time of the in- 


troduction of the power looms there 


design in a_ strong 


has always been this pressure of time 
on the The initial 
struggle to establish natural fibers in 
a country 


handweavers. 


where none existed; the 
stark necessity to replace worn out 
clothing; the struggle to develop an 
independent textile industry in the 
face of England’s attempt to control 
it. There was always the problem of 
the shortage of time. The progress 
made during the busy 18th century 
becomes almost unbelievable when 
one reads of all that had to be done. 
The tools and techniques demon- 


strated in the Farmers’ Museum at 
Cooperstown, New York, give a far 
more vibrant picture of the 
than can any printed page. 
The introduction of the Jacquard 
loom to this the 19th 
the geo- 
handweavers, for at 


times 


country in 
dealt a blow to 
the 


last the flowing designs previously 


century 
metrics of 


only possible on draw looms were 
available. What excitement this loom 
must The 
remaining from 
this period all tell a story of satisfac- 
tion on the part of the designer and 


have caused! many 


Jacquard coverlets 


ywner, just as the overshot coverlets 
tell a story of longing and frustration. 
Birds, flowers, flags, and dates are 
happily blended together in a strong 
double any, of the 
designers in this country had had 
experience designing for the draw 


weave. Few, if 


looms. They were beginning, and, as 
all beginners, whether they be adults 
or children, they began with natural 
form. It was all around them, and 
their recognition and understanding 
of it are reflected in all their designs. 

The power Jacquard with its free- 
dom for design temporarily brought 
to an end handweaving in 
From 


this 
relatively 
few handlooms were in operation, and 


country. then on, 


many of those used only for rag rugs. 
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Today we are faced with the re- 
sponsibility of utilizing the time that 
the 
weavers of this country. We 
not do leisurely what they 
haste through necessity. We 
understand why they used certain 
techniques, and from that understand- 
ing develop the techniques they 
would have used had they been in 
our more fortunate With 
16-harness more avail- 
able, the whole field of design for 


was saved for us by earlier 
should 
did in 


should 


position. 
looms once 
loom controlled weaving has changed. 
It is now possible to weave fabrics 
with Jacquard-type motifs in weaves 


that are as loom 


controlled as any 
herringbone. Both Summer and 
Winter and Spot Weave become 


Magic Cloth on these looms today, 
Magic Cloth with a half-tone back- 
ground that can be varied with the 
sleying. For the weavers who feel 
that pattern weaving can be more 
than honeysuckle, and texture more 
than rough texture, a new day has 
dawned, for Magic Cloth offers the 
opportunity for color, texture, and 
design in a sound structure. 

We need to realize that we have 
plenty of time. We no longer have to 
weave structurally weak fabrics. We 
no longer need to use rag rug tech- 
niques. Instead, we are free to use 
the older, 
develop 


sound techniques to 
that are strictly 


American in character. We no longer 


textiles 


need to be copyists in design. We can 
be ourselves, and, from being our- 
textiles 


selves, a whole new era of 


will develop. 


In this summary of her talk at the 
Seminars for American Culture 
sponsored by the Farmers’ Museum, 
Cooperstown, New York, in July, 
Helen G. Breeze of The Gadred 
Weavers attempted to distill the es- 
sense of the late 1&th and early 19th 
centuries, and to emphasize the re- 
spect weavers of that day had for 
tools and techniques. 

Regardless of the present attitude 
toward Colonial coverlets, the fact 
remains they have become a symbol 
for all American handweaving, and 
for that reason they have been usec 
as a vehicle for this article, rather 
than the apparel fabrics of the period, 
which were not only worn, but, un- 
fortunately, worn out. 
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Traditional Weavers In Italy 


by Nora 


AS a hand weaving fan, I would 
like to tell you about my last trip 
abroad which included visits to vari- 
ous weaving centers. The craft of 
weaving, one of the oldest in exist- 
still very 
through Europe. 

In Italy I had the opportunity of 
seeing many weavers at work. One 
of the active centers of this craft is 
Perugia, one of the Hill Towns, so 
often visited by American tourists 
during their trips to Italy. Here | 
Saw 


ence, 1s much alive all 


several experienced artisans 


weave the famous Perugia panels, 


CASTALDI 


tablecloths, doilies and bedspreads. | 
was fascinated by the traditional 
methods that they still use in carry- 
ing out their designs. Little has 
changed since the fourteenth century, 
when Perugia looms were already 
working. The peak of the weaving 
fame there, however, was attained in 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 

Not only the experienced artisan, 
but simple peasant women of Um 
bria (the region that surrounds Ver 
ugia) carry on the 600 year old tra 
dition of handweaving in their own 
homes looms 


simple, rudimentary 





Women who work in their homes weave many articles from straw. 
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Handwoven tablecloths from modern 
Italy show delicate patterns and the 


more elaborate, traditional weaves 


made famous in the Renatssance. 


work when the farms 
don’t require the weavers’ attention. 
The most widely-known of the 
Perugia products is the honeycombed 
background textile, decorated by 
borders representing dragons, grif- 
and flames 
Some of 


are put to 


fons, among favorite 
motifs. the designs are 
copied from the motifs painted by 
Giotto 600 ago in the 
Basilica of Assisi, the birthplace of 
Saint Francis, only 15 
from 


over years 


miles away 
Perugia. Other simpler, geo- 
metric or more modern designs are 
also used, 

There is one type of textile, a spe- 
ciality of Perugia, that only very ex- 
perienced weavers can execute. | was 
fascinated watching the skillful fin- 
vers create scattered bunches of small 
multi-colored flowers in relief on the 
plain background. 

Cotton and linen are the basic ma- 
terials of the Perugia weavers, but 
wool, I was told, is purposely import- 
ed from Turkey. 

There many other 
weaving centers in Italy. In Capri a 
tweedy made out 
of the which the 
peasants still spin and weave in their 


are of course 


woolen textile is 


local lamb’s wool 
own homes. The material is widely 
used for sport jackets and suits. 
Florence is a busy weaving center. 
Materials are woven in linen, hemp, 
and cotton for tablecloths, summer 
clothes, and blouses. Luscious uphol- 
stery fabrics are woven in silk, and 
brocades with gold threads, copies of 
the designs we admire in the Renats- 
sance painters’ masterpieces. 
| was interested to see the culture 
of silk worms in Northern Italy. Ser- 
iculture is done on a large scale in 
large nurseries, but the independent 
farmer cultivates his small quantity 
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of silk 


basis. A small rustic barn is usually 


worms too, on a free lance 
used by these peasants to house the 
silk worms on their trays during their 
development, but in some cases these 
trays are even brought into the homes 
for care. 

All over Europe I found the crafts 
in general—and weaving in particu- 
lar—in high favor. All artisan prod- 
ucts are in demand for local 
consumption and for export. The peo- 
ple in Europe with whom I had the 
opportunity to discuss handweaving 
were surprised and delighted to hear 
how popular and diffused this craft 


great 


is in the United States. It was a 
pleasant surprise to them to learn 
that in our busy, industrialized coun- 
try the old tradition of the hand 
looms is very much alive and grow- 
ing steadily. 

Near Florence | saw the 
women weaving and braiding straw. 
This “sister” craft of wool and silk 
weaving is a very old one—it was 
already in existence in Tuscany in 
the XIV century and the first straw 
hat factory was organized here in 
1718. The straw hats were then ship- 
ped abroad through the nearby port 
of Leghorn and this accounts for the 
well-known name. 

The raw material, a special kind 
of wheat that is grown and treated 
locally, is brought to their homes in 
the form of skeins of straw by an 
who later 


also 


agent comes around to 
collect and pay for the finished 
strips. At a nearby factory these 


strips are used for making articles 
that we admire in our shops. 


Mrs. Castaldi spends much time 
abroad with her husband whose busi- 
ness takes him to many countries: 
Last winter, with her sister-in-law, 
Carla Castaldi, author of “So Your’re 
Going to Italy,” she visited many 
weaving establishments in Italy. 


Weaving With Native Materials 


hy Rupo_tepn Fucus 


N my recent article on weaving at 


North Texas State College, | 
mentioned some of the native ma- 
terials that we are using. In the 


present article | want to explain more 
fully some of the ways that these 
materials may be used. Every locality 
has its own materials, but there are 
some that grow in all sections of the 
country. Weaving your own fabrics 
gives a feeling of pleasure and satis- 
faction, but the native 
materials from your own community 


use of free, 
gives even greater pleasure. 
Most of these native fibers can be 
put into those 
that those that are 
primarily flat. Among the round ma- 
terials are Johnson grass and switch 


one of two groups: 


are round and 


grass stalks, canes, cat-tail stems, and 
The flatter 
husks, yucca 


smaller 
materials 


various 


grasses. 


are corn 


and 
date palm leaves and pine needles. 

The main thing to remember when 
planning on using the round matert- 
als is that they take up a lot of warp, 
and so the warp must be made about 
twice as the 
articles to be woven plus the usual 
amount the The 
flatter take up more 
warp than the usual yarns. 


leaves, cat-tail leaves, banana 


long as needed for 


allowed for loom. 
materials also 

The plant that grows most pro- 
fusely in almost all areas is the John- 
son grass. Most yards, gardens, fields, 
and road beds need constant work to 
keep the plant in check. It grows up 
feet tall, and in 
“good” seasons the stalks are large 
The for 
cutting when the seeds are mature 
but before the plant dried 
naturally. The leaves should be cut 


to six and seven 


and tough. stalks are best 


has 
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or stripped off soon after cutting, and 
it is wise to tie the stalks in small 
bundles, preferably around a broom 
handle or some similar object, so that 
they will dry straight. They should 
be dried in the shade, and are ready 
to use in a week or ten days. Any 
fiber as large and coarse as Johnson 
grass works up best with a warp that 
gives a feeling of sturdiness. Carpet 
warp, jute, parcel post twine and 
similar yarns are good. We _ have 
made screen panels, mats of various 
sizes for numerous purposes, and 
lamp shade material using Johnson 
grass stalks, as well as window 
screens and semi-transparent hang- 
ing screens up to 36 inches wide out 
of the same material. The warp can 
be spaced in groups with areas left 
empty in the reed, but we have found 
the effect of the 
article more satisfying when the warp 
the 


general finished 
is spaced 
width. 

For our 
screens we put the warp from 12 to 
16 threads to the inch for the first 
inch or two on each edge, and then 
spaced the warp 7% or & to the inch 
throughout the center. Then in weav- 
ing, we put from one to three weft 
stalks. This makes 
for a firmer, tighter weave, and also 
keeps the edge warp threads from 
sliding out on the stems. This pro- 
cedure might be advisable when using 
native material that is 
and round. 


evenly throughout 


some of most successful 


threads between 


any smooth 


There are endless possibilities in 





shucks, binder twine. 


Mrs 


Twisted corn 


and jute, by Bertie Johnson. 
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the choice of warp and weft, as well 
as in the spacing both in the reed and 
in the weft. The ends of the stalks 
and grasses can be cut off evenly after 
the article is removed from the loom. 
Place it on a smooth board, and cut 
them with a very sharp knife. The 
natural color of most native materials 
is very beautiful and no color in warp 
or other 
important. 
Of course most 


weft should become more 


of the fibers can 
be dyed, so that they can be used 
with a greater number of colors in 
the warp and weft, and the finished 
articles also will fit in with more in- 
dividual color schemes. \We have done 
very little experimentation with the 
dyeing as yet, but try to concentrate 
on wise choices of colors that enhance 
the natural color of 
Mats 
stretched after they are taken from 
the loom and sprayed with a clear 


the native ma- 


terials. and screens may be 


lacquer. This helps keep the original 
shape and makes the surface easier 
to clean with a damp cloth when 
necessary. 

When using some of the smaller 
stems and leaves, such as threeawn 
grass, blue-stem grass, pine needles, 
wheat straws, and narrow strips of 
corn husks, the warp can be much 
finer than materials. 
Seautiful mats and lampshade materi- 
als can be woven with the warp made 


for the coarse 


of crochet cottons or 20/2 cotton in 
natural, neutrals, or browns. They 
work well when using the Structo 
ready-warped spools on table looms. 
The warp may be threaded singly or 
put two through each  heddle-eye. 
Most of these small stems and leaves 
seem quite delicate by themselves but 
they will last indefinitely when the 
warp is spaced evenly across the 
width of the material, and if the fibers 
and materials are handled with care. 

Corn husks are versatile, for they 
make a handsome surface when used 
in narrow, one-fourth to one-half-inch 
strips, in connection with — fine 
threads, and they can also be twisted 
together into fairly 
pieces and used with larger warp and 


large, round 
weft. Dried date palm leaves are a 
rich brown that goes excellently with 
the natural jute 
twine. The date palm is not native in 


and parcel post 
this section of Texas, but a former 
student sent a number of leaves from 
California. They seem to be very 
tough and the dried ones work up 





successfully without soaking. These 
are available in South Texas. 

One of the students worked with 
a number of the native materials dur- 
ing the coldest winter months, when 
fresh materials were not 
She gathered a great variety 
vacant lots and fields, and found that 
the leaves and stalks could be handled 


available. 
from 


easily if they are soaked in water for 
an hour or two before using. 

Most of the native materials should 
be woven in plain weave, but inter- 
esting variations can be worked out 
by threading the loom different ways, 
and then treadling 
weave. 


them for plain 


Two suggestions on a 4- 


harness loom are: alternate bands 
threaded 1,2,3,4, with bands threaded 
1,1,2,2,3,3,4.4: or thread 1,1,2,3,4.4, 
1,2,3,3,4,1,2,2,3,4 repeat. Of 


course both of these could be threaded 


and 


on a 2-harness loom and the results 
would be the The 
work is endless, but one must always 


same. creative 
remember good design, good color, 
and the function of the article to be 
made. 

The big thing is not to be afraid 
to hike out and collect materials, and 
not to hesitate in experimenting after 
the material has been collected. Our 
hard to 
weaving room sometimes, when the 
students come in with armloads of 
cat-tail 


studio is recognize as a 


Johnson 


stems and leaves, 


grass and switch grass stalks, yucca 
leaves, rushes, cedar bark, and sacks 
of corn husks, but 
lot of fun. 


everyone has a 


Heft, 


alternating 
stalks and raffia, by 


Johnson 


Mrs. 


grass 


John FOr 
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Some of the high school girls who helped to weave the new carpet now in place in a 100-year-old church. 


Weaving a Tribute for Their Church 


W' IRSHIPPERS at the century- 
old) Presbyterian Church in 
severly, West Virginia, are walking 
to their pews this year over a carpet 
that labor of 
love by junior high and high school 
students. Some were members of the 
Youth Fellowship of the church. 
The project started in the 
early fall of 1950 in preparation for 
the the 
church. Eleven students in three daily 
classes of an hour learned to 
weave and carried to completion the 
100 yards of carpeting in the hand- 
craft studio of Mrs. Lee Stout, Jr., 
the instruction 
supervision for the work. 


was handwoven as a 


Was 


centennial celebration of 


each 


who provided and 

The rug was woven from remnants 
of upholstery which were 
purchased from a factory at $2.00 a 
lot, plus freight of $6.11. Nine 40- 
pound lots were obtained. Of this, 
320 pounds were used, along with 35 
pounds, or 52,800 yards, ot 


fabrics 


green 
warp. The entire cost of $52.61 was 
donated. 

sorted 
to determine which colors would pre- 


All the materials were first 


dominate. They turned out to be 
gray and green with red third. There 


Was a very little blue and a dash of 


chartreuse. In the sorting, the 
neutrals such as rose-beige and taupe 
were thrown into the gray box. The 
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Young and Old Unite 
in a Community Task 


various greens were blended together 
and the rose, wine, and similar tones 
were combined with the reds. Thus 
only three main colors were used. 
Remnants that were discarded in the 
beginning because of lack of nap or 
unproper weight were later used for 
crazy quilts. 

When time came, slips 
of blue and chartreuse were laid in 


weaving 


by hand to give an accent about every 
18 inches. All the work, in fact, was 
done by the finger-weaving process 
because the material for the weft was 
not shuttle. 
carpet was made reversible. 


suited to a The entire 

Besides the weavers, many persons 
in the mountain community of 400 
took part in the making of the carpet. 
The cutting of strips for the weft was 
itself, 
women 


a large-sized project in and 
20 of the older often 
worked together far into the winter 


night 


about 


with the coffee pot kept ever 
for them on the stove. When 
part finished the strips 
were an even seven-eighths inch wide, 


ready 
their was 
sewn together in groups of one color, 
all neatly mitered. 

The weaving was done on two 
looms, one 38 and one 28 inches wide. 
The girls started their work on No- 
vember 1. As Mrs. Stout tells the 
story : 


‘At first the project went slowly 


and the girls began to despair of ever 
reaching the goal. By Christmas | 
could see that the job had lost its 
flavor. So we made teams of the three 
classes, the reds, blues, and greens, 
an‘l when each began weaving a slip 
of scrap yarn of the team color was 
laid in. At the end of the 50-minute 
period I counted the shots, deducted 
one shot for every error such as draw- 
ins, floating warp threads from bad 
lay-in, bumps, holes, loose beating, 
an‘ so forth. At first I kept the daily 
record secret, in order to promote 
greater accuracy in the work. 
“Immediately, the project came to 
life again, and before December was 
gone the competition grew very hot. 
\t the end of each month | gave the 
kach 
won it once. The last lap was really 


winning team a small prize. 


a dogfight to the finish. 
“We estimated at that if 


wove a yard a day we could complete 


first we 
the job in six months. But of course 
there were holidays, exams, illness, 
and other factors that 


cut imto our 


time. Despite these we stepped up 
our speed to almost two yards a day 
(a weaving day, that 1s, from 9 a.m. 
to noon), and the job was completed 
before the end of February.” 

The church aisles took the 28-inch 
width = of the 


places 


and 
the 


carpet ; pulpit 


several other required 


»? 
a” 








combined width from the two looms, 
and one space needed three widths of 
the 38-inch measure. Seaming was 
done by hand by three women of the 
church. 

Some boys of the church helped to 
lay the handwoven carpet, which was 
in place last Easter Sunday, March 
25, when the church’s centennial was 
observed. 

This rug embodies the efforts of a 
large part of the community, young 


and old, members and non-members 
of the church. As they press their 
feet against its firm, soft nap on the 


way to their pews, many no doubt 
remember their blisters from cutting 
the strips or from running against 
the reed when the warp should have 
been moved forward. They remember 
also the satisfaction of working to- 
gether on something creative and of 
lifelong value to their church and 
their community. 


Right Side or Wrong — Hard to Tell 


T’S always wise to label your 

handwoven material as to which 
is the right or the wrong side, Mrs. 
Ella W. Parker, instructor in weav- 
ing in the California College of Arts 
and Crafts, Oakland, California, has 
discovered, as have other 
The upholstery fabric shown here, 
more or less her original adaptation 
of overshot, with the overshot the 
wrong side of the fabric, was shown 
in a Pacific Coast exhibition with the 
overshot*as-the right side. She calls 
this adaptation “undershot.” Up to 
now she has given the weave only 
to her students. Both sides of the 
fabric are interesting, but using 
the overshot on the wrong side pro- 
duces a far smoother upholstery fab- 
ric, which nevertheless has an inter- 
esting texture. 


weavers. 


“In some twenty-eight years of 
weaving experience,’ Mrs. Parker 
“T feel and have felt that there 
is value in tech- 
nique, and I teach as many as pos- 
sible, emphasizing their characteris- 
tics rather than their traditions. How 
and when a type of weave is utilized 


says, 


every conceivable 


depends on the designer, and the old- 
est techniques can be the most mod- 
ern. 

“Upholstery material, as I see it, 
should not only be beautiful but func- 
tional. It should, above all, wear well 
and be successfully cleaned. It should 
be of a weight and texture that will 
upholster well and give a good last- 
ing tailored finish. The type of weave 
[ am going to describe can be of any 
material that will pack well. I have 
long been a great lover of good qual- 
ity worsted and wool and have had 
my best success with wool upholstery 
material. The initial price is more, 
but the length of service far over- 
balances the cost, for long wear, color 
fastness, and cleaning satisfaction. | 
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have found that a fairly smooth sur- 
face cleans most readily but can be 
designed to rough, fairly 
heavily textured appearance. 


give a 


“Now to the problem. We will say 
we desire a fairly heavy firm piece of 
upholstery material. Various types of 
weaves come to mind, but I am going 
to describe only my pet, the one | 
first conceived about twenty 
and have used since in 
variations. 


years 
ago many 
“T would never think for a minute 
of having any loose surface float 
certainly not more than one-eighth 
of an inch long, depending on the 
type of material often 
have we all seen upholstery with 
pulled threads or a sad shaggy look. 


used. Too 


“There is a firmness to overshot 
weaving and a certain weight or 
thickness—but the overshot or float 

oh no! not for upholstery. Conse- 
quently, this idea developed—that of 
having all the overshots on the wrong 
This done in several 
ways, but the one I have used the 
most consists of 


side. can be 


other thread 


every 





Both sides are interesting. The right 


is shown on top. 





passing through a heddle on one har 
ness, the alternate threads passing 
through heddles on either one of two 
other harnesses but having no threads 
through heddles on the fourth har- 
ness. Empty heddles can be left on 
this fourth harness to keep the loom 
in good balance. 

“IT am not going to give an exact 
draft because the proportions pos- 
sible are infinite. So long as every 
other thread is on the designated 
harness a true tabby will be possible. 
The greatest satisfaction in weaving 
is in direct proportion to the degree 
of originality. 

“It will be seen on inspection that 
two sheds will give long floats and 
two sheds will give almost no float. 
If the two ‘no float’ sheds are used, 
alternating each shot with a tabby, 
the result will be firm and have an 
characteristic. The 
portions used again in the weft can 
be infinite, even with just two sheds. 


‘embossed’ pro- 


In the piece of material described in 
the fall issue of HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN, | utilized just 
one shed besides the tabby, which re- 
sulted in a sort of embossed texture 
stripe effect on the ‘right’ side. Al 
ternating two shots of each of the 
two ‘no float’ sheds results in a rough 
textured surface if a rough heavy 
material is used in those sheds. 
“My satisfactory, 
wearing upholstery has been made 


most longest 
using approximately 17/2 cut worst 
ed warp set 30 ends to the inch. The 
same weight material should be used 
for the tabby, but not necessarily of 
the same color. A fairly heavy rough 
material is most effective for the ‘no 
float’ shed. Sometimes 
color nubs may be used effectively 
and 
Multicolors can be 
the warp is a 
usually a very bright color is best for 


yarn with 


sometimes with a_ solid color. 
mixed in the 
warp. If monotone, 
the heavy material as only a tiny bit 
shows on the right side. 

“The colors in the fabric illustrat- 
ed here were selected to blend with - 
the old mahogany frame of a large 
semi-antique sofa and an Oriental 
rug, an antique Shiraz. Weavers, | 


believe, achieve their best results 
when the exact problem is under- 
stood—where, when, and how the 


material is to be used. However, this 
particular material would be equally 
at home with very modern furnish- 
ings provided the color scheme would 
warrant it.” 
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Wool—most Versatile 


of Fibers 


by Ropert H. Kiess_ine 


(PART IT) 


RANSFORMING of wool from living sheep into 
yarn for weaving is one of the oldest industries of 
recorded history. In fact, there is good evidence that 
Stone Age men, who lived 15,000 years ago or more, 
were familiar with the use of wool. How they handled 
it we do not know, but the records of the ancient Baby- 
lonians and Phoenicians show that methods of 6,000 
years ago were fundamentally much the same as they 
are today. The machinery which has speeded the work 
in the last two centuries is performing essentially the 
same steps on the same principles as were used by our 
earliest known predecessors 
Between the extremes of the primitive type of sheep 
whose wool 1s suitable only for carpets and the highly 
developed Merinos and crossbreeds whose wool is fine 
and soft enough for a baby’s flannels, there are many 
gradations. It is not alone the breed of the sheep that 
determines the quality and the eventual use. The climate 


and pasturage, the recent season's weather, also the 


contentedness and health of the animal, including the 
condition of its teeth, on which it 1s dependent for 
grazing, determine the nature of its wool. 

leeces are graded as to general kind and quality be- 
fore they are sold to the mills. Later, at the mill, they 
are further sorted. 

In Australia, where a quarter or more of the world’s 
wool is produced today, grading is the first step after 
shearing. Every wool grower there has a shed equipped 





with electric shearing machinery, slatted tables for trim- 
ming, bins for each different grade of wool produced, 
and other equipment for the professional shearer and 
his crew to use when they make their annual springtime 
visit to the farm. 

The fleeces, which are sheared in a single piece,gare 
at once thrown onto one of the rack-like tables to be 
“skirted.” That is, the useless parts are trimmed off 
the short, shabby, stained, or burr-embedded portions. 
Each trimmed fleece, which weighs an average of at 
least eight pounds, is then rolled up, inside out, and sub- 
mitted to the classer who inspects it for fineness, tensile 
strength, length of fiber, color, condition, and type, then 
tosses it into the proper bin, from where, with others 
of its class, it is eventually baled. The bale is stamped 
with identifying marks, and the weight (around 300 
pounds ), the quality, and the name of grower and classer 
are recorded. 

Australia’s system of classing at the time of shearing 
is acknowledged to be the best, and other countries 
gradually are adopting this procedure. 

In the United States, where a different system is used, 
wool is generally sold in the fleece, just as it came from 
the animal. When publicly offered for sale, classing 1s 
done just prior to the auction. Summer Street, Boston, 
has long been the country’s great wool market, but 
auction centers now are springing up in the West and 
Southwest, closer to the big sheep ranches. 





Al close-up T1CU! of fs 2 tenll cloth woven of woolen yarn. Above lH’orsted thread. Below Woolen thread. 
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American tweeds and homespuns designed and woven 
Swedesboro, N. ie 


The sorting of wool that is done at the mill consists 
of separating out the fleece that grew on each different 
part of the animal, that from the shoulders and sides 
being the best, then, in descending order of quality, 
from the back, rump, underpart, chest, forehead, and 
legs. 

While a skilled sorter does much of his final judging 
of quality by the feel—the “hand” or “handle” of the 
fleece—if the individual fibers are placed under a micro- 
their structure and differences evident. 
From the fine quality measuring 10 to 20 microns in 
diameter (a micron is about one 25,000th of an inch), 
the grades run all the way to carpet wools of 60 to 70 
microns, though the average coarse wool in use measures 
40 mcirons. 


Sct D e bec« me 


The overlapping scales of each fiber, which give wool 
its felting property, vary from 2,400 to the inch on the 
finer fibers half that number on the carpet 
grades. The decreased number of points of overlap on 


to about 


the scales gives the coarser wools a smoother appearance 
under the microscope. 

In fine wools the crimp is close; in fibers of heavier 
quality it becomes a broad wave. Tensile strength is 
tested by stretching a strand of fibers, then flicking a 
finger sharply across it. Good wool fibers can be stretch- 
ed 30 percent or more beyond their original length with- 
out breaking. They are as strong as gold wire. 

Sheep’s wool is heavily laden with natural oils and 
with suint, which is dried perspiration (together they 
are sometimes called “yolk”), also with burrs and dirt. 
The act of washing gently with soap and warm water, 
called scouring, cuts its weight almost in half, but this 
percentage of loss is by no means wastage. The grease, 


by Joseph D. 
using Kent tweed yarns, spun from Ne 


rd 


ras 


Acton, 
' Zealand wools. 


Corriedales at New Scotland, N. Y 
provide wool for Gadred Il eavers. 


when processed, becomes a fine lubricant or, in the form 
of lanolin, is used in cosmetics, soaps, and medicines. 
ven the suint is salvaged to be later used in the shrink 
ing of woven goods. 

If burrs and other impurities are not completely re 
moved by the washing, the wool may be subjected to 
carbonizing either at this stage or after the yarn is woven 
into cloth. By dipping it in a weak sulphuric acid bath, 
then drying it in warm ovens, the burrs are carbonized 

that is, charred to a powdery ash be 


a mild alkaline 


so they may 
easily beaten out. Promptly rinsed in 
solution, the wool suffers no damage. 

which is not carbonized, the burrs and 
other impurities must be removed by hand 
all the after a 
much longer period of washing than usual, is carefully 
inspected and the impurities are 


Krom wool 
\t one large 
material, 


handweaving establishment, 


removed with small 
tweezers. 

When wool feels scratchy to the skin it is usually a 
sign that burrs and other foreign materials have been 
incompletely removed. 

The weight of the wool after cleaning is called the 
“scoured” weight, in contrast to the original, or “grease” 
weight. Figures on wool production, if not otherwise 
designated, are always given on the basis of grease 
weight. 

Since in the scouring al! the natural oil has been 
removed along with the dirt, a clean, fine lubricant is 
next added to protect the fibers during the subsequent 
steps in processing. If more than one grade of fiber is 
to be used in a yarn, the preliminary mixing is done at 
this stage. 

Now 


oiled and 


scoured, 


having been sorted and 
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Middle—Men's 


weeds. 


worsted suitings, Note clear, smooth finish. Right—Fancy woolen cloths. 
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reeds ** 
Huts of Greek nomad shepherds who raise primitive 
sheep. Coarse carpet wools come from this area 


blended, the wool is ready for carding. The spinner of 
long ago carded the wool in her home by teasing it out 
between two cards set with fine hooked wires. In fact, 
in regions where hand spinning still is done, this method 
is being followed today. The carding machines in the 
factories follow the same principle, but on a grand scale, 
using a set of tremendous revolving cylinders which 
pick up the wool on their close-set wires and transfer it 
hack and forth by slow but continuous motion until it 
is extended into a clean, fine, filmy web, which is finally 
drawn from the carding machine and slightly twisted 
into a soft rope-like rove, or roving, as a preparation 
for spinning. 

Two basic types of yarn, woolen and worsted, are 
spun from wool, and it is at this stage that the differ- 
ence in processing takes place. The objective in carding 
for woolen yarn, which is made from the shorter lengths, 
mixed and loosely spun, is to cross and interlace the 
separate fibers as much as possible. Short fibers of 
varying lengths are blended in a bulky sliver, but all long 
fibers are avoided. The felting quality of wool has an 
advantage here as well as 1n the manufacture of pressed 
felt, for the scaly, crinkly fibers merge and interlock, 
creating a firm cloth, even when loosely woven, with 
abundant air space for insulation. Woolen yarns are 
spun directly from the roving. They are often termed 
short-staple yarns, “‘staple’’ indicating the average fiber 
length. 

Worsted, on the other hand, is made of long, parallel 
fibers of even length. The result is a yarn that is suitable 
for the finest garments—and at the same time those that 
demand the longest wear. 

To achieve the smoothness requisite for worsted, the 
sliver which comes from the carding machine, instead of 
being twisted into a roving at once, is repeatedly combed, 
always at a relatively slow speed to prevent breakage of 
the fibers. The first combing removes the short, tangled, 
nubby fibers, called noils, which can be recarded for 
use in spinning regular woolen yarns, for making felt, 
or for novelty and carpet yarns. It also removes most of 
the remaining extraneous matter, such as bits of burrs, 
if the fleece has not been carbonized. The final combing 
gently draws the fibers parallel. 

The combed sliver from which worsted yarn is spun 
is called a “top.” This top is drawn through rollers into 
a roving of predetermined thickness and given a slight 
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twist to make it ready for spinning. The preliminary 
process of drawing out the wool from the roving to a 
given dimension for spinning is known as “slubbing.” 

In the spinning of yarns, woolen fibers of varying 
lengths, grades, and sources are often blended to obtain 
a desired character in the finished cloth. The various 
wools to be mixed for spinning are spread out in layers, 
then run through a machine called a teaser. Not only 
are new and old fibers sometimes combined, but wool 
may be spun with cotton, silk, linen, rayon or nylon for 
individual effects. Stock-dyed wools are also blended 
with each other to create interesting colors. 

When an overall cast of one color is wanted for a 
material in which light and dark yarns have been used 
for warp and weft, the cloth can be dipped in a light 
dye. This process, known as cross-dyeing, will not 
destroy the contrast in weave, but will give an evasive 
color harmony to the fabric. Handweavers as well as 
manufacturers can enhance some of their woven 
products this way. 

Dyeing of wool may take place at almost any stage 
along the way. While it is sometimes dyed in the stock, 
worsted is more often given its color in the top, or wool 
in the roving. Either one may be equally well dyed after 
the yarn is spun or the cloth is woven. 

As long as wool is treated properly, it remains a live 
fiber. That is, its natural resilience always returns unless 
it is “killed” by harsh handling or excessive heat. In it- 
self the fiber is capable of microscopic movement—of 
kinking up again after it has been stretched by pressing 
or pulling. Its action of shrinking, by the withdrawing 
of its corticle cells toward the base of the fiber when 
wet, is also like the action of something alive. 

Given a chance, wool fibers will return to their natural 
state. For this reason, in many mills the wool is rested 
after each stage in the processing. It then emerges as 
yarn or as woven material with much of its original 
resilience intact. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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Many handicapped persons in the 
Philadelphia area have been earning 
satisfactory incomes for a year or 
more with weaving. Responsible for 
their training and for the successful 
marketing of their products is Jo- 
Alice Couch, director of the de part- 
ments of weaving and hooked rug 
making at the Society of Crippled 
Children and Adults in Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. Below she gives a sum- 
mary of the factors which she con- 
siders essential in helping crippled 
persons to livelihood with 
handweaving. 


HE 


consideration in 


earn a 


first and most important 
working with 
handicapped people is not to consider 
them handicapped. My premise has 
always been that everyone is handi- 
capped to a greater or lesser degree 
and that the so-called “handicapped” 
are part of that greater degree. If we 
look at the subject in this light, it be- 
hooves all of us to take stock of our 
own limitations. If we make an ob- 
jective analysis, we find that we can 
only contribute so much to the per- 


sons we are teaching or trying to 


Jo-Alice Couch teaching students to use 
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by Jo-Atice Coucn 


help and that the students themselves 


have a great deal to offer us, the 

teachers. 
Everyone teaches; 

taught. | 


working 


everyone is 
have learned 
methods from _ teaching 
handicapped persons, and feel that 
their problems are part and parcel of 
the normal 


invaluable 


craftsman’'s. | 
no limitations as to the 


recognize 
extent of 
physical ability and personal creative- 
ness in the handicapped person ex- 
cept which and 
must be recognized for efficient and 
intelligent rehabilitation. More often 


those are obvious 


than not, there is another way to do 
all operations, and eight times out of 
ten that other way is an improvement 
of the accepted and tested methods 
of working. 

There cannot ever be a classifica- 
tion such as “handicapped,” for this 
individual, 
whereas the individual is a complete 


means categorizing the 
world in himself. He defies general- 
ization and is always subject to im- 
provement. So I say that in the past 
two years I have taught weaving to 
several individuals who have certain 


speed shuttle. 
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problems which I have tried to hel 
them solve. This is what | 
EQUIPMENT equipment 


must always be of a sturdy and su 


found: 


perior quality. The average person 
from 
infantile paralysis, the two groups 
with whom I have worked most, lack 
control of their 
need to have tools which they 


suffering cerebral palsy or 


muscle movements 
and 
can drop, bang, and bend and which 
will still snap back in sound condi 
tion. 


Looms ... Looms should be simple 
to operate; have a wide shed, large 
wide foot treadles easy to find; no 
tie-ups except the standard 4-treadle- 
4-harness; no lams; a sectional warp 
beam to avoid the process of wind 
heddles, 
string or wire are too fussy and too 
awkward to handle. 
Bobbins and Skeim Il inders 


Hand bobbin winders are preferable 


ing warps; steel because 


| experimented with electric winders 
and found the idea of speed in wind 
The 


speed is over-balanced by the confu- 


ing bobbins unsound. gain i 


sion and lack of agility in handling 





She starts a project in her Philadelphia studio. 
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the thread on the part of the 
students. They get a better bobbin 
with a hand winder. The 
type proved most satisfactory for 
our purposes. As for skein winders, 
always use a solid, standing skein 
winder—no umbrella swifts, as they 
present a problem for the less sure 
hands. 


Shuttles ... | personally invented 
a shuttle to fit the needs of the cere- 
bral palsy and spastic student. The 
average shuttle does not carry enough 
thread on its bobbin and is not long 
enough to enable the student to send 
the shuttle through the warp in one 
motion. In the beginning, each throw 
of the shuttle took several short 
pokes before it arrived completely 
across the loom. A long shuttle, ap- 
proximately 17 inches long and two 
inches wide, with rollers fitted on the 


Swedish 


bottom, enabled all my girls to send 
a shuttle through in one motion, thus 
saving a great deal of time in pro- 
duction. 

[ had bobbins specially made to 
hold more thread than the usual size, 
but a plastic bobbin with a large bore 
holding a substantial quantity of 
thread is available from some supply 
houses. 

lH arping Equipment . | recom- 
mend the warping creel and the sec- 
tional type of warping for all handi- 
First of all, this 
means a big saving in time, for warp- 
ing need not be done as often. Also 


Ca] | ved pers ms. 


the process itself is greatly simplified 
compared to the smooth or chain 
method of warping. All of my 
students managed the 
well 


sectional 


process very with the addition 
of three special pieces of equipment 
which would work equally well for 
anyone else. The first was a slotted 


bar attached to the warping creel to 


set the lease reed in and hold it 
steady while threading from the 
creel. The second, two holders on 


each side of the loom to hold the lease 
while threading the loom—a 
great improvement on the old two 
rods from front to back idea. And 
last, when sleying the loom, a reed 
holder which fits on the beater and 
allows the reed to lie flat in position 


T¢ ds 


while the student works from above 
with no possibility of the reed slip- 
ping. 


Miscellaneous Equipment Use 
long millinery pins for mending 


threads. Pad each side of the beater 
with rubber to keep the shuttle from 
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chewing it as it comes through the 
shed. Attach a pin cushion to your 
loom. Get white daylight fluorescent 
bulbs to give plenty of light and at- 
tach them directly above the loom 
but not on it, for bulbs are soon im- 
paired when attached directly to a 
loom in action. 

CHOICE OF PRODUCT ... Al- 
ways choose your product with the 
extent of the individual students’ dif- 
ficulties in mind. Govern your choice 
by the ability of your most handi- 
capped person so that all the rest will 
help your production results. 

Do not accept inferior craftsman- 
ship because a person is handicapped. 
Expect and demand the best quality 
and you will get something very close 
to it. This is to my mind the best 
form of rehabilitation—giving the 
persons the closest tie-up possible 
with the normal world through the 
use of normal competitive standards. 

Choose a product which has a wide 
use, such as the draperies, luncheon 
sets, and aprons that my group has 
made. Specialize in one or at the 
most two products. It is wiser to 
avoid a great deal of finishing on a 
product after it is woven. This will 
keep the retail cost more in line with 
good selling standards. Expect slow 
production ; be pleased with increase. 

Choice of Color, Design, Texture 

Color is of the least importance 
to the handicapped person, but of 
more importance in relation to the 
market. Its selection usually depends 
on the skill and taste of the teacher. 

Designs should be as simple as 
possible both in threading and weav- 
ing. Once a student masters a design 
he can repeat it with ease. It soon 
becomes a part of his routine. Start 
his first lessons with the design he 
will eventually be using in production. 

I have found that the heavier the 
texture, the better the product and 
the faster the production; therefore 
| watch very closely the number of 
counts per inch and keep it low in 
the case of draperies. Relatively 
speaking, the more severe the handi- 
cap, the make the threads 
per inch. This compensates for the 
limitation. 

Marketing ... It has been the aim 
of our program to rehabilitate our 
clients to a point where they feel a 
normal responsibility in a normal 
world. This can only be done by ask- 
ing and demanding that they produce 


lower | 


a product of excellent craftsmanship 





color 
throw 


done in 20 
combination 
and wrap-around shuttle designed by 
Miss Couch to speed production for 
handicapped weavers. 


fabric 
Below, 


Drapery 
schemes. 





Fabrics within range of handicapped 
Left: 
with one shuttle. Right: half the de 
sign effect in striped warp. Weaver 
may change shuttles for plaid or can 


weavers. herringbone woven 


use only one. 


value. Their 
product must stand on its own merits 


and good marketing 
and compete with other products of 
a similar nature and price. It cannot 
be and should not be sold on a 
charity basis. This procedure is only 
a stop-gap and does tremendous harm 
to the eventual adjustment of the 
handicapped. 

The price of a handwoven article 
should allow a minimum wage of 75 
cents per hour to the weaver; how- 
ever, many persons working at home 
are not capable of keeping such a 
standard as an average over a period 
of time. I have found that the only 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Planned Weaving for 
Your Wardrobe 


by MARTA PAGE 


ESIGNING 


ments of 


and making § gar- 
materials 
present many problems to the cou- 
turier which do not arise in working 
with machine-woven fabrics. Easily 
offsetting all of the problems, how- 
ever, handwoven materials offer in- 
finite possibilities for artistic design 
for all types of garments, limited only 
by the breadth of the 
imagination. 

Last fall a Swedish friend, Nora 
Ruuth, and I worked together to de- 
sign and make up 15 original models 
in handwoven materials which were 
shown in the third annual exhibition 
of the Contemporary Handweavers 
of California at the M. H. de Young 
Memorial in San Francisco. This was 
the first time a complete wardrobe of 
handwoven fabrics had been included 
in the exhibition. The collection was 
planned with the frank intention of 
astonishing the spectators and awak- 
ening them to the far greater scope 
for beauty and originality in clothes 
that handwoven fabrics offer in com- 
parison with other materials. 

We wanted those who saw the ex- 
hibition to ask themselves the ques- 
tion: “Why have not handwoven ma- 
terials been more popular or more 
widely used, especially for clothes?” 

An entirely new approach to dress- 
making is necessary in using hand- 
woven materials in order to bring 
out the full values of the fabrics. To 
make chic clothes by the usual meth- 
ods is a task which can tax the pa- 
tience of the most experienced cou- 
turier. As a result the cost probably 
will be beyond the reach of most peo- 
ple. The new approach means the 
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handwoven 


designer's 


From Sweden to San Francisco, 
Marta Page 


weaver-designer 


ideas for 


cooperation. 


brings 


between the 
weavers or designers of the cloth and 
the maker of the garment. The ma- 
terial is woven especially for a par- 


closest cooperation 


ticular model, instead of being woven 
independently of the design of the 
garment and then cut according to 
the most pleasing pattern available. 
This principle was used with success 
for the exhibition models. It is un 
doubtedly a method by which all who 
weave can complement their ward- 
robes with smart and artistic jackets, 
coats, and gowns. 

Not long after my arrival from 
Sweden I was introduced to various 
weavers in the San Francisco area, 
and was absolutely astonished by the 
beauty and originality of the materi 
als they were weaving. These women, 
some of whom were members of the 
Contemporary Handweavers of Cal- 
ifornia, had joined together to form 
the Patio Weavers as an outlet for 
their handiwork. Their fabrics, and 
those of the other members of the 
Contemporary Handweavers whom | 
met later, fascinated me so much that 
I determined to design especially for 
handwoven materials. 

Let us look at some of the reasons 
why clothes made up in handwoven 
fabrics have failed to attract the pop- 
ularity which the materials deserve. 

Now we all like to have as many 
dresses, coats and jackets as we can 
possibly afford. However, by con- 
stantly changing the fashions, the 
manufacturers of delightful 
to it that we never 
quite catch up with our goal of a 
complete wardrobe, every piece of 
which is a la mode. We are forced to 


these 
commodities see 








delicate balance between 


strike a 
quantity 


and quality. Handwoven 
materials, because they are made by 
hand and in small quantities, just 
cannot compete in price with ma 
chined they enter the 
competition by simply imitating mass 


produced clothes. 


materials if 


The first golden rule then for 
handwoven clothes is that they should 
he designed on classic lines; and by 


“classic” I mean ageless. very such 
garment should be a pearl in a wom 
an’s not just a_ thing 
bought for today, to be discarded to 
morrow. A handwoven gown should 


wardrobe ; 


be one you love to wear, and one by 
which you will be remembered. 

The next is to be 
fact that 
very piece comes off the loom with 


the 
live. 


aware of 
handwoven fabrics 
its own individual personality, creat 
ed in part by its component threads 
and colors, and in part by the tech 
nique and touch of the weaver. At 
this point a great responsibility is 
placed at the door of the person who 
will decide the use to which the fab 
ric will be put. If it is to be a gar 
ment, the designer must accept the 
material with an open mind, fully re- 
ceptive to its characteristics and in 
dividuality. 

The 


come a st TT) 


beautiful cloth can be 
sack if it is cut to an 
inappropriate pattern. The designer 
and dressmaker must appreciate the 


most 


material's artistic value, and so pro- 
tect its soul before attacking its body. 
This means that the designer must 
have a thorough knowledge and un 
derstanding of materials, and of the 
way they behave in the process of 
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making up. It would seem that de- 
signers with the required training 
and experience, in both designing and 
dressmaking, have not seriously de- 
voted their attention to the very in- 
teresting problems which are peculiar 
to handwoven materials. 

A handwoven garment should be 
the stage-setting that accentuates 
your personality. It should not, as do 
mass-produced clothes, try to make 
you look like just another variation 
of the models. Its own 
beauty should also speak for itself. 


magazine 


If you have to tell everyone that it 
is handwoven, to find some merit for 
it, then it is a failure; either because 
the weaver has not taken advantage 
of the almost unlimited possibilities 
for originality that are open to her, 
or else the and 
dressmaker have not done justice to 
the fabric. 


because designer 


Probably the strongest answer to 


the question why handwoven 


gar- 
ments are not more popular is that 
too few people have recognized that 
designing and dressmaking in hand- 
woven fabrics are arts and crafts in 
themselves. 

I have weavers who 
outlet for their 
finished fabrics, but who would like 
to weave materials for dresses, coats 


met many 


have little or no 


and jackets which they could have 





Handweaves invite exotic styling. 
Why repeat customary lines? 
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FALL 


made up for themselves, their friends 
or for sale. However, not all hand- 
woven fabrics lend themselves easi- 
ly, or at all, to being made up into 
We have found that the 
best results are most easily achieved 


garments. 


by close cooperation between weaver 
and dress-designer right from the 
start. And here we have two distinct 
methods of working. 

Under the first method, a sample 
piece of material is woven and, after 
studying it, I give the weaver one or 
more sketches of the garments into 
which I consider it could most ap 
propriately be made up. If the sam- 
ple does not inspire me, I have no 
hesitation in saying so. That may, or 
may not, be the fault of the material. 
It may be that it just does not have 
a message for me personally. At any 
rate the weaver knows from the start 
whether, in the dress designer’s opin 
ion, her material will be of suitable 
composition and texture for making 
up into an attractive jacket, coat, or 
dress. 

This method 


most cases. I say 


well in 
‘in most cases” be 


works very 
cause | 
that. the 
dealing 


cannot stress too strongly 
dressmaker is all the 
with original hand-made 
things in which the human element 
is always present. The finished cloth 
may differ [ 


time 


\ from the 
swatch, or the dressmaker may find 
that the material in behaves 
quite differently from what she had 
expected from the sample. To over- 


considerably 


mass 


come these difficulties requires great 
patience on the part of the dressmak- 
er. The greater her experience, the 
more chance will there be that an at- 
tractive garment may none-the-less be 
produced. The one fatal thing, if the 
designer recognizes that the fabric 
differs materially from the swatch, is 
to try to force the fabric into the 
predetermined design. 

The method is_ without 
doubt more certain to produce the 
desired results. The success we have 
had with this method comes from 
following what should be one of the 
most important maxims of dress de- 
signing for handwoven materials: 
“The cloth should be cut into as lit- 
tle as possible.” 


second 


The best way to follow the maxim 
is to weave the cloth as closely as 
possible into the actual model. To 
take a simple example, borders can 
be woven in place on the loom, in- 
stead of being sewn on afterwards. 





Two 


fabrics of the same yarns by 
Marge Krejik. Stripes and plaid in 
cocoa twisted with gold and cocoa 
and wool. 


turquotse Costume by 


Marta Page and Nora Ruuth 


Or, where the coloring or designs are 
different in different parts of a jacket, 
that can be taken care of on the loom 
itself, and so save cutting and stitch- 
ing afterwards. I call this “Planned 
Weaving.” 

The definite 
plan, not just turning out yards and 


weaver works to a 
yards of material with possibly no 
objective in mind. If the weaver fol- 
lows the plan carefully, then it is 
really quite a simple matter for the 
dressmaker, or the weaver herself, to 
follow the pattern in making up the 
garment. Without the pattern the 
length of cloth may look something 
like a Chinese puzzle; but, when the 
pattern is placed on it, the whole 
thing appears simple and logical. 

I hope and think that before very 
long more and more weavers will be- 
come interested in “Planned Weav- 
ing” for their wardrobes. 
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“H' YW to Establish a Handweav- 
ing Business.” That is an am- 
bitious title, and one that may give a 
false impression of the scope of this 
article. All that we intend to do here 
is to relate some of the experiences 
that have helped us in the attempt to 
establish our own handweaving busi- 
ness, a goal which is still, to some 
degree, before us. We hope that it 
may be of some use to those who are 
contemplating a similar attempt. 

I think that most people who have 
tried to make a business of hand- 
weaving have started with a_back- 
ground of weaving as a hobby. This 
was not true in our case. Neither of 
us knew anything about handweav- 
ing or textiles when we decided, 
about five years ago, to take up weav- 
ing as a means of livelihood. 

David attended the Penland School 
of Handicrafts in Penland, North 
Carolina, and then spent a week tn 
Quebec under the personal supervi- 
sion of one of the Penland teachers. 
Later, after about a year of weaving 
tweeds, we both took a _ month's 
course at the Universal School of 
Handicrafts in New York City. This 
comprised our formal education in 
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weaving technique, and though it 
was brief in terms of time we shall 
always be indebted to those who help- 
ed us in these early stages. 

I should say right here that our 
weaving experience has been very 
much limited as far as variety of 
pattern and use of unusual fibers 
are concerned. We have made a few 
coverlets, linens, baby blankets, and 
other items, and would enjoy an op- 
portunity to experiment in all fields 
of weaving; but we soon learned that 
in order to make a living from hand- 
weaving, unless one has a reservoir 
of weaving experience and capital, 
it is necessary to specialize. We have 
specialized. Tweeds, woolen fabrics 
and neckties have absorbed 90 per 
cent of our efforts. Instead of work- 
ing with new patterns and with new 
raw materials, we have concentrated 
on trying to produce more beautiful 
colors, a more pleasing texture and a 
more uniform product in our chosen 
field, and on working with ever in- 
creasing efficiency. 

Since our formal education was so 
brief we have tried to supplement it 
in many ways. We have read books, 
not only on handweaving, but on 








David Seeley at work on his 18th century loom at Weston. 
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fabrics in general, on textile fibers, 
especially wool, and on color and de- 
sign. David is now taking a corre- 
spondence course in Textile Design. 
Since one of our major problems has 
always been efficiency we are trying 
to learn all we can about modern 
methods of production, and to adapt 
for our own use such processes as 
are feasible for the handweaver. We 
have been very fortunate in meeting 
several men in the textile business 
who have been very helpful. Weav- 
ing, whether by hand or by machine 
ry, is a fascinating business and those 
who follow it seem to have a genuine 
love of their work. We have known 
more than one mill executive to say 
that he envied us our little business 
because we are able to deal personally 
with all the problems of planning, de- 
sign, procurement, production, and 
marketing instead of having to dele 
gate some of these pursuits to others 

The problem of 
goods pr‘ xluced is one that every pro 


marketing the 


fessional craftsman has to deal with. 
We have been very fortunate, so far, 
in finding an expanding market as 
our ability to produce expanded. In 
the beginning we sold only on the 
retail level. We still have our retail 
shop, open in summer only, and it is 
very helpful; not only in a monetary 
sense but also as a means of keeping 
in touch with the changing needs and 
tastes of the ultimate consumer. 

Now, however, the bulk of our 
business is on the wholesale level. Be 
cause of the nature of our products, 
our principal customers are first class 
men’s clothing stores. The buyers of 
these stores have been another great 
source of help in planning and de- 
sign, and we have worked with them 
to produce the kind of product they 
want to sell. Our business has been 
expanding slowly but steadily over 
the years, and recently it reached a 
point where we could not handle all 
the selling ourselves. We have put our 
product in the hands of a sales rep- 
resentative, who maintains the all 
important contact with buyers. He 
is able to keep in touch with a much 
larger number of stores than we 
could ourselves. 

In summary, our advice to any 
weavers or would-be weavers who 
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are thinking of making a living at 
the loom can be stated in a few gen- 
eral principles : 

1. Not everybody can do it or 
would enjoy doing it. A moderate 
amount of artistic talent and business 
sense and a great deal of patience 
are necessary. 

2. You need some capital. Looms 
and equipment are not very expen- 
sive, but raw materials are. Unless 
you are ingenious enough to make 
something of value out of odds and 
ends, yarns will cost money. If you 
can afford to buy in large quantities 
the difference in price may mean the 
difference financial success 
and failure. This means inventories, 


between 


and inventories mean working capi- 
tal. You will also need capital or 
other source of income during the 
period when you are learning and 
experimenting. Barring some unusual 
stroke of luck and skill, you cannot 
expect to earn a full living at the 
loom in the first year or two. 

3. We think it is best to start sell- 
ing at the retail level. You can ex- 
periment with different products and 
get the feel of what you can sell for 
how much, and whether you can af- 
ford to make it at that price. If you 
later find it necessary to sell on the 
wholesale level too, which is likely, 
you probably will decide to specialize. 
The savings due to buying raw ma- 
and due to in- 
will probably be 
enough to cover the retailer's mark- 
up if you choose a product that lends 
itself to mass production. We are 
convinced, from having done these 
jobs for ourselves, that the retailer 
and the salesman are well worth their 
percentage of the retail price. 


terials in quantity 
creased efficiency 


+. Learn all you can about book- 
keeping. Keep accurate accounts, not 
only of money made and spent, but 
of your time spent in weaving and 
In running the business. It is a great 
help if a husband and wife can work 
together on the business, so that pro- 
duction need not be interrupted to 
deal with book-keeping, shipping, and 
general office work which inevitably 


take a lot of time. Such a family 
partnership also makes the whole 
venture immeasureably more enjoy 


able and interesting. 

5. Keep your eyes and ears open 
for advice and ideas from all sources. 
Visit some stores of the type that 
would sell whatever you plan to make 
and find out what the requirements 
are and what is the going price. This 
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Typical of ties from homespuns 


will save you a lot of time and effort 
and may give you some leads and 
ideas on what to make. Other sources 
of help are books, of course, and 
friendly textile and other 
weavers and weavers’ magazines. We 
realize that a great deal of our suc- 
cess has been due to the advice and 
help of others, most of whom had 
nothing to gain by it except the sat- 


men, 


isfaction of seeing a small business 
take root and start to grow. 


David and Anne Seeley of Weston, 


Vermont, have their weaving room 
and shop on the second floor of the 
Weston century-old 
building also housing a pottery, an 
antique shop, and the Coffee Shop, 


among other enterprises. 


Exchange, a 


A sign on 
the Seeley stairway “Visitors 
Welcome.” 

The Seeleys came to Weston in 
1946, shortly after their marriage. 
They had decided before they were 
discharged from the armed forces 


says, 


David received a medical discharge 
for tuberculosis and Anne was a 
WAVE in Washington, D. C. for 
three years—that they definitely did 
not want to live or work in a city. 

They began to weave at the Ver- 
mont Guild of Oldtime Crafts and 
Industries at Weston, where a project 
for training veterans in crafts was 
under consideration. 

Mr. Seeley’s first job was getting 


produced on the Seeley looms. 


a collection of old looms in order, 
most of them dating back to the 


eighteenth century. 


Their first weaving was done for 
5 


the Guild and tweeds were sold 
through an arrangement with the 
Original Vermont Country Store. 


After the project for veterans proved 
impracticable, they decided to go in- 
to business for themselves. 


They purchased yarn from the 
Guild, about $1,000, and 
bought two looms for $400. They al- 


ready 


costing 


had acquired a farm, where 
they live. The farm has no part in 
making their living, Mr. Seeley says. 
It is purely a luxury. 

They make only a_wool- 
worsted combination in light weight 
suitable for suits and 
dresses, summer sports jackets for 
men, and neckties. Their plain and 
striped materials are popular for 
“separates,” 


now 


women’s 


woven in a_ pleasing 
variety of colors. They weave with 
all virgin wool—no metallics or other 
mixtures. 

Their woolen homespun ties in 
heather mixtures and stripes were 
originally 
with F. R. Tripler and Company, 
New York. Ties are cut and stitched 
by hand. The ties are made principal- 
ly by local women, altho Mrs. Seeley 
does herself. In 4-month 
period they made and sold more than 
1,000 ties. 


designed in cooperation 


some one 
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EXHIBITIONS 





of Juterest fo HAandweauers and 0; 


OCTOBER 


The Currier Gallery of Art, 192 Orange Street, Manchester, New 
Hampshire. Embroideries by Mariska Karasz. October 1-31. 

Fifteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia. October 19-November ||. 

Italy at Work, Portland, Oregon, Art Museum. Through October 2 

“Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Associated Hand Weavers, Woodmere Art Gallery, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Juried exhibition. October 28-Novem- 
ber 18 

The Society of Connecticut Craftsmen, G. Fox Department Store 
Hartford, Connecticut. Fifth annual exhibit and sale, October 
16-21. 

Cranbrook Academy of Art Alumni Exhibition of Textiles, Ceramics, 
and Metal Work, Museum of Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloor 


field Hills, Michigan. October 4-28. 

Art Festival, Palace of Fine Arts, San Francis California. Art-lr 
Action show in all the arts and craft including handweavina 
October 16-21. 


National Weaving Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 
115 East 40th Street, New York City. Sponsored by the Taber Sear 
Chapter, American Art sts Profe siona Lea ue O tober 29-K . 
ber 17. 

Contemporary Furniture, America House Gallery, 32 East 52nd Street 
New York City. Exhibit from The School for American Craftsmer 
of Rochester, New York. Through October 24. 

New Hampshire Crafts, Brooks Memorial Gallery 
see. Circulated by The American Federation of Arts. Thr 
October 26. 

Seeds of Fashion, The Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York Cit 
The Costume Institute in action during its five years at The Metr 
politan Museum of Art. Indefinite. 

The Treasury, The Cloisters, Fort Tryon Park, New York City. Rare 
ecclesiastical work many never before exhibited in t+ untry 
Permanent installation. 

Colonial National Shrines of America, The Scalamandre Museum of 
Textiles, 20 West 55th Street, New York City. Textiles of the time 
Through November. 


NOVEMBER 


First National Competition for Contemporary Handwoven Textiles, 
Seattle, Washington, Museum of Industry and National Hist 
Sponsored by Seattle Weavers’ Guild. Coincidental with opening 
of Seattle Centennial Celebration. November 12-24. 

Women's International Exposition, 7ist Regiment Armory, Park Ave 
nue at 34th Street, New York City. First Annual Amateur Hand 
Arts Convention to be held first three days of exposition. Novem- 
ber 5-I1. 

Fitteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Virginia Museum of Fine Art 
Richmond, Virginia. Through November ||. University of Georgia 
Athens, Georgia. November |6-December 16. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National Exhibition, Syracuse 
of Fine Arts. November 4-December 2. 

Associated Hand Weavers, Woodmere Art Gallery of Chestnut H 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. Through November 18. 

Italy at Work, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Institute of Fine Arts. No- 
vember 27-January 8, 1951. 

The Japanese Craftsman, the Newark, New Jersey, Museum. Sched 
uled for November. 


New York, Museum 


River Art Show, San Antonio, Texas. A mile-long outdoor exhibition 
of paintings and crafts, including weaving, San Antonio chapt 
of the Contemporary Hand Weavers of Texas. Weaving also at the 
Art Institute of San Antonio. November 3-4. 

“Good Design,’ Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

The Tropical Weavers’ Guild of Florida, Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Orlando, Florida. Semi-annual meeting. Discussion and 
display. All out of state weavers invited. 10:30 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 
November 17. 
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Omaha Weavers Guild, Joslyn Memorial Museum, Omaha, Nebrask 


First annual exhik November |14-December 
“Good Design,” The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Best 
designs in home-furnishings. Selection from Chicago Merchand 


Mart exhibition and other homefurnishina hosen by 1951 Muse 
Selection Committee. November 28-January 27 752 
California Crafts, Art Center, Richmond, California. Circulated by 
The American Federation of Arts. November !5-December 2. 
National Weaving Exhibition, Architectural League of New York 


Sesh 40th Siveot, New York City. Through November 17 
Colonial National “nse of America, The Scalamandre M 
Taxtiles: 20 Wast SSth Stree Mews Vash Citu Teatth £ 4} 


Through November. 


DECEMBER 


South Jersey Arts and Craft Show, Haddon Fortnightly Club H 
Haddonfield, New Jersey. Third annual show. December 5-7 


Virginia State Craft Sale ond are bition, Norfolk, Virginia, Museur 


t Arts and i ences. Sp sd Ck e Norfolk Museum of Art 
and S$ and the Tidewater Guild of Hand Loom Weave 

pe + a rattsmen P n the Sta ‘ # Vir 4 r Fa +¢ 
SI re of Maryland, and the T Jewater a4 a T 3 North Ca 

na. December 9-22. 

New soe wa wes Memorial Art Gallery, Rochester, New York 
Circulated by The Americen Federation of Arts. December 7-Jer 
ary 9 "1952. 

Omaha Weavers Guild, yn Mer 31 Museur naha, Nebraska 
Through December 31 

Italy at Work, Minnear Minnesota titut. f Fine Art 
Thr la anuary & 952. 

Fifteenth Ceramic Nat: onal Exhibition, U rsity of Georgia, Ather 
Georgia. Throug Vecember Ilé isaa elgad Museurr Ne 
Orleans, | iana. D ecer ber 28-January 30, 1952. 

Sixteenth Ceramic National Eaihi tion, Syra New York, Museum 

fF Fine Arts. Throuah December 2. Then or cant ta lealind 


museur 


“Good Design,” Chicago Merchandise Mart 


“Good Design,” The Museum of Modern A N York City. B 
designs in me furnishings ct ” 951. Throug anual 7 

California Crafts, Art Center, Richmond, Ca rnia. Cir hi 
The American Federation of Aris. Throuch December ? 

JANUARY 1952 

California Crafts, Walker Art Center, Minnear Minne », <& 
sted by The American Federation of Art January 23-Febr ary I§ 

New Hampshire Crafts, M Art Gallery, R est New York 
Through January 9, Merchandise Mart, Chicaa Hiir January 
22-February 18. 

Italy at Work, Minneapolis, Minnesota, Institute of Fine Arts. Thr 
January 8 

Fifteenth ——_ henge em Exhibition, |saa yado Museum, New 


Orleans, Louisi Through January 30. 
"Good Design,” pn vtbanee Merchandise Mart 
"Good Design,” The Museum of Modern Art, New York City. Best 


desian in home-furnishina hosen in 1951. Through January 27 
FEBRUARY 1952 
New Hampshire Crafts, Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Illin Cir 
lated by The Americen Federation of Arts. Through February 18 


California Crafts, Walker Art Center, Minnear Minnesota 
Through February 15. 

Fifteenth National Ceramic Exhibition, Marshal! Field and Company 
Chicago, Illinois. February 15-March 8 

Italy at Work, Museum of Fine Arts, Houston, Texas. February 13 
March 27. 

"Good Design," Chicago Merchandise Mart. 

Tenth Annual Pacific Coast Textile Exhibition, Rotunda Gallery, City 


Paris, San Francisc California. Dates to be announced. 
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ud Craftsmen 


The Exhibition 
Circuit 
WO 
have been announced for early 

in November, which will be watched 
with interest. The Seattle, 
Washington, Weavers’ Guild, one of 
the largest in the United States, is 
sponsoring an international exhibi- 
tion to be held at the Seattle Mu- 
seum of Industry and National His- 
tory November 12-24. Entries closed 
October 15. It will be a juried show. 
The Taber Sears chapter of the 
American Artists Professional 
League ha; announced a first annual 
national exhibition of handwoven 
fabrics to be held at the Architectural 
New York November 2 
November 16. One of the 
conditions of entry is membership in 
the chapter. Entries will be received 


handweaving exhibitions 


great 


League of 


through 


as late as October 25, in care of the 
chapter at 5802 York Road, Balti- 
more 12, Maryland. There will be 
two juries, one for selection and one 
for awards, according to Mrs. Flor- 
ence Lloyd Hohman, national direc- 
tor of chapters. However, all entrants 
are assured that at least one of their 
entries will be shown. Members are 
not, it was said, selected by jury. The 
sponsoring chapter is organized for 
professional decorative artists. 


An exhibition entitled “California 
Crafts” Richard B. 
Petterson, director of arts and crafts 


organized by 


at the Los Angeles County Fair, will 
be circulated to many leading Amerti- 
can museums by The American Fed- 
eration of Arts with the first showing 


at the Richmond, California, Art 
Center, November 15 through De- 
cember 2. Many of the pieces to be 


from the collec- 
shown at the 
County Fair held at Pomona, Cali- 
fornia, from September 14 through 
September 30 included ce- 
printed textiles, 
jewelry, leatherwork and metalwork 
by leading artists from all parts of 
the state. This exhibition been 
increasing in importance both as to 
the quality of the work shown and 


shown were chosen 


tion Angeles 


Los 


which 


ramics, weaving, 


has 
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Tapestry woven by Jody Mills. 








Thesis project, Roberta McGill. 


Evening ensemble, by Dorothy Denebrink, shown in the annual student ex- 


hibition at Scripps College, 


Claremont, Califorma. Skirt 


material, rayon 


boucle in dark green, with gold stripe and crossbar band at bottom. Blouse, 
gold rayon boucle, rayon, gold crossbar pattern. Dark green stole with bands 


of copper, bronze, and 


number of persons who have seen it. 
Last year, according to Mr. Petter- 
son, 1,000,000 people visited the fair. 
Craftsmen are attracted because they 
are given particularly good display 
facilities and highly skilled handling 
of all exhibits. There is also no com- 


green and gold metallic. 


mission on the sales. 

entered under 
material and 

heavy material, with three prizes of- 

fered in each 


Handweaving 1s 
S 


two categories, fine 


classification. 
The jury was composed of Laura 
\ndreson, Maria 


ceramic artist: 
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Kipp, weaver; Hudson Roysher, sil- 
versmith and designer; Margaret 
Lecky, bookbinder, all of Los Ange- 
les and Dr. Elisabeth Moses, curator 
of decorative arts at the M. H. de- 
Young Memorial Museum and Mar- 
garet de Patta, jeweler and designer, 
both of San Francisco. 


The Decorative Arts 
At Scripps College 

EFLECTING the 

of art instruction given at 
Scripps College, Claremont, Californ- 
ia, the annual student exhibition last 
spring was a skillfully integrated dis- 
play of work in painting, sculpture, 


broad scope 


architecture, design, ceramics, and 
handweaving. 
Handweaving was the work of 


students of Marian Stewart, wife of 
Professor Albert Stewart, head of the 
department of sculpture. The major 
part of the work was clothing yard- 
age, all of it definitely wearable, in 
all wool, or rayons combined with 
metallics, showing a sense of excel- 
lent craftsmanship. Twill and _ its 
variations were most _ frequently 
chosen, especially for woolen fabrics, 
with plain weave taking second place 


and small overshot and bronson de- 
signs used for some pieces. Most of 
the pieces were in muted colors. 

Of outstanding interest was 
Roberta = MeGill’s 


ceramics 


thesis 
and 
The pottery represented experimental 


project, 
combining weaving. 
work in glazes and slips and included 
cups and saucers, plates, and casse- 
roles. Used with these were place 
mats of coarse brown linen and nap- 
kins of pinkish tan, done in Bronson 


weave. Her weaving also included 
other work in various weights of 


yarns and experiments with patterns. 

Jody Rich Mills was perhaps the 
most versatile and prolific weaver 
represented, with apparel fabrics in 
wool and metallics, and drapery fab- 
rics of rayon and cotton and different 
types of cotton yarns, showing good 
use of color. The tapestry illustrated 
here has a background of tones of 
sreen, brown, chartreuse and _ rust, 
with the deer done in black, brown 
and white with gold flecks, and gold 
and black horns. 

Judy Toll 
plaids woven on the same warp for 
skirt while 
Constance Carpenter's white and gold 


showed stripes and 


and coat combinations 


evening stole received favorable com- 





Pottery after dinner coffee set, pale blue, 19 pieces, on natural linen woven 


runner shown by the Boston Society of Arts and Crafts. Weaving shown 
during the spring exhibition and sale of the work of the Society's Textile 


Guild was of exceptional quality and widely varied design. 
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ment. It woven of fine 
boucle with a faint vertical stripe in 


the warp and 4-inch bands of white 


Was rayon 


in weft, alternating with one inch 
stripes of diamond pattern in gold on 
cream background. Wide border 


bands on the ends were of cream and 
gold and the stole ended in long 
fringe. 

Dorothy Denebrink’s evening en- 
semble employed plain weave effec- 
tively and her use of tones of green, 
vellow and gold was effective. Ann 
Blanch used rayons with touches of 
gold for an interesting dress fabric. 

Harrison MeIntosh had an = un- 
finished tapestry of coarse wool on 
his loom with a Spanish figure as the 
central motif. This is being woven 
horizontally, to avoid flattening the 
figure with beating of the weft. 

The students’ work in the exhibi- 
tion, Professor Stewart said in his 
address at the formal opening, is pro- 
duced through the. development of 
disciplines, not only in_ specialized 
fields, but through study of the allied 
and the The art 
department 


arts humanities. 


endeavors to give the 
student an 
breadth of 


understanding of the 
the allied arts while the 
college offers a wide general back 
ground in its required course of three 
years’ study in the humanities. Stu- 
dents work side by side in a variety 
of media as well as in a variety of ex- 
pression, he explained. As their inter- 
ests center in one particular art, they 
study under specialists in that field, 
who also possess a broad knowledge 
of the history of art which becomes 
the background of the student’s spec- 
ialization. It is the aim of the college 
to produce a graduate on the level of 
the professional artist. 


Ten Weaving Awards 
In Scholastic Show 

EN 

awards of $25.00 each this year 
in the 24th National High School Art 
Exhibition sponsored by Scholastu 
Magazines ot New Y ork. Their 
prize-winning work, with 564 other 
pieces of work in weaving and other 


young weavers won cash 


fields was on view at Gimbel Brothers 
store in New York from June 25 to 
July 21. Previously the entire 1,558 
entries in the national exhibition 
displayed in the Fine Arts 
Galleries of the Carnegie Institute of 


were 
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5 Jags er “nr 


Fabrics in High School Art Exhibition, left to right, by Phyllis Smith, 
Wright, Dorothy J. 


Technology in Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania. These from 
among 42 regional exhibits over the 
country. 


were selected 


This is the third year that hand- 
weaving has had a separate place 
among the 25 arts and crafts repre- 
sented. In recognition of its growing 
importance, it will be sponsored next 
year by Lily Mills of Shelby, North 
Carolina. This means that the mills 
will furnish aids to teachers through- 
out the year and will provide the 
prizes. other industrial 
concerns have been co-sponsors with 


Seventeen 


Scholastic Magazines in the past vear. 

Students of Mrs. Lillian Holm of 
Kingswood School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Michigan, won four of the ten prizes. 
Sheila Thorpe and Sara Jane Try- 
thall, both 14 vears old, each display- 
ed nine swatches of upholstery 
bright 


checks 


materials, mostly in 
Coral black featured an 
all-wool tweed made by Jeanne Luce, 
13, on a Phyllis 
Smith, 17, produced on a 2-harness 
loom a soft plaid textile in light blue 
and with two-thread 
gray and light tan. 


stripes. 
and 


2-harness loom. 


white lines of 
Krom the classes of Mrs. Ethel F. 
W ardre »p of Los Angeles came three 
additional 
Emiko, 18, 


award winners. Ono 
exhibited a 
afghan in pink and white 
shell-like pattern in the 
invisible herringbone effect was cre- 
ated by Shirley Standiford, 16, in a 


nuxture of light gray-blue and tan 


fringed 
with a 
weave. An 


alternating with a narrower stripe of 
light yellow-green, tan, and ivory. 
Dorothy } Duke, 16, 
towel in chartreuse 


wove a beach 
with 


dark 


narrow 


stripes of brown, green, and 
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Duke, 


white. 

A heavy drapery material of corn- 
yellow hemp on brown warp with 
cotton threads of black and white ap- 
pearing in the weft was created by 


Harland Wright, 16, of Dallas, 
Texas (Merle Fincher, teacher). 
Anita Brownlee, 14, also of Dallas 


(Estella M. 
bited a twill weave in yellow, green, 
metallic, and dark red. 


Henkel, teacher) exhi- 


Doris Helen Veal, age 12, who is 
still in grade school in Albany, Ore- 
(Betty Holmes, teacher), re- 
ceived an award for a scarf of looped 


gon, 


mohair in a loose tabby weave of 
delicate lavender-blue, 
light She 
harness loom made by her father, C. 
R. Veal, in his chair factory. She also 


green, and 


coral-pink. used a 4- 


exhibited a heavy towel of natural 
boiled Oregon linen, 16 threads to 
the inch, with 7 2 linen as fuller, 


with a twill border. This was woven 
on a 4-harness loom. 

Judges of the weaving were Harold 
School 


J. Brennan, director of the 





Doris Helen Veal. 


Scarf by 





Sheila Thorpe, Shirley Standiford, Harland 
and Anita Brownlee. 


for American Craftsmen of the Insti- 
tute of Technology, Rochester, New 
York, and Emilia A. Svensen, 
weaver and teacher, who has been on 
the jury for two years. A member of 
the Connecticut Weavers’ Guild, 
Mrs. has a_ studio called 
“The Web” at Milford, Connecticut. 
Work of the young weavers, she said, 


Svensen 


indicated that they are “among the 
potential leaders pointing the way to 
better She com- 
mented particularly on the excellent 


new and fabrics.” 
design and color, texture, originality, 
controlled metallics, and the 
skilled workmanship shown in the 


use of 


examples, as well as their suitability 
to purpose. 


Katherine Choy's Work 


Seen At Mills College 
EXTILES by Katherine Choy 
highlighted the weaving in the 

annual spring exhibition of art 

students’ work at Mills College, Oak- 
land, California. The fabrics illustra- 
ted represent Miss Choy’s first work. 

A versatile craftsman and a _ prodi- 

gious worker, she entered Mills Col- 

lege as a junior, majoring in art, and 
received her master’s degree in ce- 
ramics in 1950, studying with Carle- 
ton Ball, ceramic artist 
who is now on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. Miss Choy was 


well-known 


instructor im ceramics at 


Mills College last year. 


assistant 


She was awarded a scholarship by 
Cranbrook Academy of Art, Bloom- 
field Hills, Michigan, and began her 
work there in September. She will 
specialize in metal work, textile de- 
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Weaving by Katherine Choy. Left, 
stole; center, lampshade material on 
same warp as upholstery, right. 





Cotton and jute rug, in tones of yel- 
low, green, red, and rust. Ceramics 
also work of Miss Choy. 





Foreground; Wool coating in black, 
white, and gray, in both warp and 
weft. Woven in twill variation. 


sign, and weaving. In addition to 
ceramics and weaving at Mills, she 
also studied metal work. 
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The rug illustrated here is woven 
of cotton and jute, in a long strip, to 
be cut in half and sewed together. 
The warp is of cool yellow, light and 
dark yellow-greens, clear red, pale 
rust, and natural jute. The weft is of 
heavy jute, black cotton, and shiny 
dark yellow-green rayon. 

In the all wool coating, her first 
piece of weaving, she achieves a 
tweed effect with considerable life by 
the long white warp skips against 
black and gray yarns. This is woven 
in twill variation. 

In the group of three fabrics the 
stole at the left is woven with warp 
and weft of rayon, wool, and mohair 
loop in naturals with a faint weft strip 
of pale yellowish green. The lamp- 
shade material in the center is woven 
loosely of rust wool, mohair loop, and 
rayon naturals on the same warp as 
the upholstery material shown at the 
right. With a warp of natural cotton, 
rust wool, and tan cotton and 
rayon, and weft of light rust, dark 
brown (both hand-dyed) and shining 


fine 


gray rayon nub, the weave in twill 
variation gives a vertical stripe to the 
upholstery fabric. 

The work of the weaving students 
Schulz’ 


ative use of 


in Ilse classes showed cre- 
materials and colors in 
many variations of twill weaves. This 
was a natural outcome of earlier ex- 
perimentation, in which they begin by 
working out numerous twill tread- 
lings and tie-ups. Final results devel- 
oped a variety of effects such as small 
checks, vertical and horizontal strip- 
ings, plaids and tweeds, depending 
upon the handling of the loom, the 
use of color, and the mixture of yarn 
finishes. In a gay peasant-type skirt, 
the twill set-up and the use of vivid 
colors produced an effect usually as- 
sociated with pattern weaves. 
Creating an illusion of red and 
yellow checks, one fabric illustrated 
the use of colors to achieve the de- 
sired result. Used in the warp were 
orange, yellow, red, and tan in 
smooth cottons and brown and gray- 
ish red violet rayon nub, while the 
weft was composed of white rayon 
and the rayon nub used in the warp. 
The show included painting, draw- 
ing, ceramics, jewelry, and metal 
work and was enlivened by art-in- 
action presented by several students. 





Rochester Weavers In 
Finger Lakes Annual 


The 1951 Rochester-Finger Lakes 
Exhibition at The Memorial Art 
Gallery in Rochester, New York, late 
in the spring showed a strengthening 
in weaving as well as in painting, 
sculpture, ceramics, and other classes. 
Weaving was dominated by experi- 
mental pieces emphasizing color and 
textural effects employing materials 
in combination such as wool, cotton, 
mohair, rayon, plastics, silk, linen, 
jute, and metallics. Traditional pat- 
terns were given a modern 
through 


flavor 
texture 
color and combinations of materials. 
Winners of the Weavers’ Guild 
prizes were Anne Somers, Rochester, 


variations in and 


first, for drapery fabrics in prevail- 
ing tones of gold, blue, and copper 
and Helen 


Hironimus, second, for 


paired casement and upholstery ma 
terial. Gale Kidd won honorable men- 
tion for drapery. Work from thirteen 
individual weavers and the therapy 
department of the Rochester State 
Hospital was shown. 





Draperies at the Rochester-Finge) 
Lakes Exhibition. Left to right, blu 
linen and tweed, first prise, Anne 
black and white with red, 
wool and cotton, Elsie Frielinghaus, 
gold, Anne Somers; red upholstery. 
Helen Hironimas; gray and silver, 
honorable mention, Gale Kidd, 
Brown and black, Dolores DeMaria 
Wood and ceramic coffee table, Olin 
L. Russum. 


Somers; 


Moss Rose Prizes 
For Jacquard Designs 


A small-scale abstract modern de- 
sign in a stripe motif won first prize 
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Left: 





A section of the weaving room in the Des Moines, lowa, Art Center. The new building, a good example of 


contemporary architecture, provides adequate space for crafts. Right: Berta Frey, New York, and Mabel Eichhorn, 
(right) instructor of weaving the last two years at the Art Center, examine draperies especially designed for the 


building by Loja Saarinen and woven at the Cranbrook 


in the fifth annual competition for 


woven fabric designs by students 
sponsored by the Moss Rose Manu- 
facturing Company of Philadelphia. 
Entries were limited to designs on 
paper for Jacquard drapery and up- 
holstery, which could be either tradi- 
tional or modern in motif. 


the Rhode Island School of Design, 


Anderson, a student at 
created the winning pattern. Second 
prize winner was Agnes J. Hamilton, 
Chi- 
She entered a leaf pattern in 


attending the Art Institute of 


cago. 


a diagonal cross-bar arrangement. 
The three third-prize winners were 
Mary M. Patton, of the Rhode Island 
School of Design, and John T. Snow 
and Orville K. Chatt, from the Art 


Institute of Chicago. 

More than 200 entries were view- 
ed by the judges. Honorable men- 
tions also were awarded five stu- 
Snow, attending 


Belle 
Webb, 


Virginia L 
Degli 
Sarbara J. 

Institute of Chicago; Don 
the City Art 
George von Stein Hixon IV, Univer- 
sity of Kansas, and Jack McCurdy, 
California School of Fine Arts. The 
competition was open for students in 


dents: 
the 


Rome: 


Arti in 
the Art 


Bruce, 


Academiz 


Kansas Institute : 
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schools in the United Nations teach- 


ing textile or industrial design. 


Des Moines Art 
Center Display 


Seven equal prizes in weaving 
were awarded to weavers in the an- 
the 


Des Moiney Iowa, Art Center, at the 


nual exhibition of students of 


close of their course as_ follows: 
Ruth Armentrout, Grace Kinney, 
Florence McNew, Georgia Reynolds, 
Allien Smith, Mary Kay Spencer, 


and Lucile West. Closing the year 
for the weavers at the center was a 
lecture by Berta Frey of New York 
on weaving and social customs. Her 
own work and other pieces illus- 
trating her talk were shown. She was 
the weaving students and 


Miss Mabel Eich- 
horn, at dinner preceding her lecture. 


a guest of 
their instructor, 
Directors and instructors in the fine 


arts departments of schools and 


colleges in Central Iowa, as well as 


husbands of the weaving students, 


were invited to meet Miss Frey. 
Tables were set with handwoven 
placemats and_ tablecloths. Small 


articles and swatches woven by the 
students were mounted in a book and 


y lcademy of Art. 


presented to Miss Frey as a “cor- 
sage.” 


g 

The exhibition included weaving 
from each of the 48 students enrolled 
in classes at the Art Center last year. 
In the courses Miss Eichhorn stressed 
drapery, upholstery, and glass curtain 
fabrics, and yardages in wool and 
cotton. 


Activities of Milwaukee 
Weavers’ Guild 


The Milwaukee Guild, 


with an active membership of 25, is 


Weavers’ 


primarily concerned with producing 
a variety of beautiful fabrics for the 
members’ use. The guild was found- 
ed in 1941 by fifteen women who 
wanted to make a serious study of 
weaving. The organization also was 
the nature of a_ personal 
against the trend toward a 
mechanization of’ modern 
living and the lack of the personal 


rather in 
revolt 
complete 


note in home furnishings. 

The first president was Mrs. Elsie 
planned the 
first year’s program, giving demon- 


Grueneisen. Members 
strations of different weaving tech- 
niques and bringing samples of their 
work for criticism. A scrapbook of 


samples has been kept by the guild 
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Draperies by Milwaukee Weavers’ Guild members, left to right, a combina- 

tion of silk, linen, rayon and cotton; laid-in design of rayon boucle, smooth 

wisted cotton, and stranded cotton; carpet warp, heavy perle, novelty cotton 
nub, jute, and fine cottons. 


which has become increasingly valu- 
able. 
became 


Several of the members 


proficient in spinning wool, linen, 
and other fibers, following a demon- 
stration by Mrs. H. P. Kessenich of 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin. In the sec- 
ond year’s program members parti- 
cipated by warping their looms for 
different techniques and weaving 
samples to be discussed by the group. 
Instruction in draft writing and 
adapting drafts was given by Miss 


Anita Doll. A 


interested in bobbin lace and formed 


small group became 
a study group under a skilled Belgian 
lace maker. Others studied dyeing. 


Because of the growing general 
interest in handweaving and a desire 
to improve their own work, the 
Guild has sponsored a series of con- 
ferences directed by well-known 
weavers which were open to anyone 
interested in the craft. The first was 
conducted by Helen Louise Allen of 
the department of home economics, 
University of Wisconsin. Ragnhild 
conducted the 
conference in 1944; Berta 
Frey of New York the third in 1946 


and Robert Sailors of Bitely, Michi- 


Bostrom of Sweden 


second 


gan, the fourth in 1949, 
The Guild celebrated its ninth year 
exhibition at the 


with an home. of 


Mrs. Irwin Aaron last fall to which 
not only guild members, but weavers 
in the Milwaukee and Chicago areas 
were invited to submit work. A wide 
variety of work was shown, including 
apparel fabrics, liturgical vestments, 
woven and hooked rugs, laces, and 
many other materials both in contem- 
porary and traditional designs. 
Officers of the Guild who organ- 
Mrs. Elsie 


C. Logemann, president; Mrs. C. J 


ized the exhibition were: 


Bullock, vice-president; Mrs. E. L 
Finger, secretary, and Mrs. E. H 
Wenzel, treasurer. 

Officers of the guild for 1951-52 


are: Mrs. C. J. Bullock, president ; 
Mrs. G. L. Heinden, vice president 
Mrs. Einar Quist, secretary; and 
Mrs. E. P. Burlew, treasurer. 


Recipe For A Successful 
Weavers’ Guild Sale 


ITH so 


planning sales, we felt that the 


many weavers’ guilds 
following account of the successful 
experience of the Quaker Weavers 
of Orchard Park, New York, would 
be of interest. This guild was organ- 
ized a little more than two years ago. 
Mrs. John C. 
president for the first two years and 
Mrs. 
president. Orchard Park is near Buf- 
falo. 


Trefts, Jr., served as 


Edmund C. Carnahan is now 


Members consider themselves 





Mrs. J. A. Kindwall demonstrating Egyptian card weaving. Modern outdoor fireplace used for boiling old-fashioned 
vegetable dyes by Milwaukee weavers 
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“hobby” weavers, but sell their sur- 
plus production. 

The sale was held in the Orchard 
Park Town Hall, October 19, 20, 
and 21, 1950. 

Advance planning was considered 
one of the reasons for the success of 
the 3-day sale at which about $800 
worth of weaving was sold, mostly 


small articles. If more lengths of 
tweeds had been on hand, there 


would have been more sales, it was 
believed. Customers bought yardage, 
rather than ordering from small sam- 
ples. Tweed prices ranged 
$8.00 to $12.00 a yard. 

The treasury received about $100 
from commissions of 5 per cent on 
sales and from the 
thread and of shuttles 
which are not commercially. 
Members were assessed $5.00 each 
for expenses of the exhibition, which 
proved to be about $70. There was 
no expense for rent. Assessment may 


from 


sale of linen 
handmade 


sold 


not be necessary again because the 
display materials used in the exhibi- 
tion are now owned by the group 
and can be used again. 

The Quaker Weavers began in 
April to plan for the October 19th 


Explore a new world of checks and re using the 
glorious wools that Scotland's skillec 


exhibit. There are 13 in the guild of 
whom 11 were exhibitors. Each 
weaver was to make anything she 
liked, and as many articles for sale 
or for exhibit as she wished. The re- 
sult was great variety as to size, col- 
or, use, and value. Most of the arti- 
cles for exhibit only had not been 
made up especially for this occasion. 
Roughly half of the entire showing 
was for sale. 

About 50 posters advertised the 
sale. These were placed for the most 
part in nearby suburban towns—not 
in Buffalo. The poster was designed, 
gratis, by a Buffalo advertising man, 
a friend of one of the weavers, and 
printed by the local Orchard Park 
printer. The “pinking” and mounting 
was done by the members. About 
300 postcard 
were sent out. 
was taken out for the 
exhibition but fortunately, nothing 
was stolen. 


size announcements 


Insurance 


Each member marked her own ar- 
ticles with a small Dennison tag, giv- 
name, material used, 
and the price; white tags for articles 
for sale, yellow for exhibit only, and 
red for those sold but kept on ex- 


ing Weaver's 


hibit. Each member made out her 
own list of weavings contributed. 

The of the arrangements 
was attributed to three things; ac- 
cording to a report from the group 
these were as follows: 

First—We put our borrowed 
standard size screens flat against the 
wall and held them by tables, cover- 
ed with neutral burlap. We bought a 
bolt of burlap which is now stored 
for future use. 


success 


Second—We had four-piece 
made of white insulation 
board, each piece 4 x 7 feet. These 
were drilled and tied with rope at 
the edges, 8 holes per side. In three 
corners of the room the screens broke 
the rectangular line of the room, 
gave good hanging spaces for drap- 
eries or yard goods and a pin-up 
background for smaller pieces. Also 
the screens provided behind the 
scenes spaces for extra boxes, work- 
ers’ coats, wrapping tables, cash and 
sales books, etc. The screens 
were untied and stored fiat. 
Third—We had variety in placing 
the weaving. There were two small 
antique trunks on the tables spilling 
over with weaving. There were flat 


screens 


later 


’ 
¥ 


f 


weavers use for 


vibrant contrasts and subtle misty patterns: Beehive 
“Woodpecker” and “Tweed” both imported from Scotland; and 
Tam 0’Shanter “Worsted” made by Patons and Baldwins 
in the U.S.A. These three yarns offer inexhaustible pattern 
possibilities, are suitable for both warp and weft and are 


put up on ready-to-use 4-02. tubes. + 


Beginners will find 


them equally stimulating in learning color, design and texture. 


es 2 


~~ manufactured in Scotland 


BEEHIVE 


Ap | 


2. 


OT Sa 


IMPORTED 


Write to Royal Society, Inc., Dept. HC -1061, 
at either address below for full information. 


BEEHIVE YARNS 


i i Inc. 
Ltd, Scotland and England. Sold by Royal Society, , 
Tie aces a york 1. N. Y., and 770 Mission St., San Francisco 3, California 


BEEHIVE “TWEED.” - BEEHIVE : 
* Article W. 1, in 15 2 “WOODPECKER. 
glorious colors, manu- 


factured in Scotland. texture, 28 pastel, 


Article W. 2, in nubby 


medium and dark mixtures, 


TAM O'SHANTER 

* “WORSTED.” 

Article W. 3, in 22 
beautiful colors, spun 
in the U.S.A. 














SHUTTLES; Swifts; Bobbin Wind- 
ers; Flossa Rods; Flossa Knives; 
Temples; Books and Yarns 


ERMELEN STUDIOS 
P. O. Box 1926 
Carmel-by-the-Sea, California. 








YARNS & DYES 


Woolen Tweed Yarns—High Grade 
Worsteds 


Cotton & Rayon Boucle, Nub, Tinsel 
and Regular Yarns, for Upholstery, 
Drapery and Novelty Fabrics. 


Salt Coiors For Cotton & Rayon— 
Acid Colors for Wool & Worsted— 
Dyeing Asstistents—Metallic Mor- 
dants for Vegetable Dyes. 


State Tool & Equipment Co. 
Yarns & Dyes Dept. 
30x 412 


P.O Manchester, Conn. 








Eureka Yarn Co., Inc. 


621 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


(Where the Handweaver is king) 


Novelty yarns of every description, 
color and put-up. 


SILK-WOOL-RAYON LINEN 
COTTON. 


(also sunfast & vat dye colors) 


No order teo small or too large— 
any quantity from 1 pound up. 


Free samples sent on request. 


For the weavers among the visit- 
ors (who we knew would not buy 
any weaving!) we had a supply table 
of Shuttle-Craft Guild publications, 
some specially made up rug shuttles, 
and a display of Frederick J. Fawcett 
linen. We bought second-hand small 
wooden spools and wound them with 
colored linen so that weavers could 
buy 50 cents worth of color instead of 
the usual half pound cones. The linen 
tubes mounted on peg boards added 
to the color in the general display. 

The members of the guild wore 
gray smocks, all made alike, but each 
with individually woven white collar 
and cuffs. We were hostesses rather 
than salesmen. No one was behind a 
table. Wrapping tables and cash box 
were out of sight. All members were 
instructed to give any information 
possible concerning woven pieces to 
any outside weaver. This 
much good will. 


created 


A duplicate sales ticket was made 
for each sale, one for the purchaser 
and one for the guild records. The 
Erie County sales tax had to be de- 
posited in a separate cash box for 
each We bought pearl gray 
wrapping paper and flat white plastic 
ribbon for wrapping packages. 


sale. 


satis- 
factory in a financial way; we have 
equipment stored for future use; and 
we were complimented by friends 
who enjoyed seeing our work as well 
as by professionals. 


Our proportion of sales was 








Shuttle Service Magazine 


Courses in Weaving and Fabric Darning; 
Books; Instruction; Looms; Pattern leaf- 
lets; Consultation. 


Packet with sample magazines, 
leaflets, courses and loom catalog, 


lists of 
25e. 


Creative Crafts, Guernsey, Pa. 











garden baskets with packages of dish 
cloths and rolls of runners. There 
was a flaring wood basket full of 
place mats. There were small wood- 
en chests, mounted samples, a wing 
chair with upholstery, 
with 8&-harness slip covering, also 
nine dining room chairs with woven 
seat coverings. There was a_ small 


woven one 


loom for demonstration purposes, an 
antique loom, chair and shuttles, a 
spinning wheel. Small table lamps 
softened the light and five or six 
bowls of flowers added greatly to the 
color scheme. 
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Weavers 


Shoptalk 





T last we believe that we have 
found a_ binder’ which — sub- 
scribers to HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN will like. It will hold 


eight magazines, which can be easily 
inserted without cutting pages, and 
opens flat. be ordered 
through the magazine, either with or 
without the coupon on another page 


Sinders may 


of this issue. 


Styling handbags made of hand- 
material 
many problems as styling garments 


woven represents just as 


and the weaver of the fabric is not 
always a good stylist. Kay Wilson in 
has devel- 


Thomaston, Connecticut, 





oped styling handwoven handbag 
fabrics to a high level. She is pre- 
pared to make up material supplied 
by weavers into different styles of 
bags and purses and will supply lin- 
ings and other findings. Mrs. Wilson 
is also a weaver. 

Weavers of handbag material, we 
believe, could work to alvantage with 
wood and metal their 
neighborhoods. We can see no point 


craftsmen in 


in using an ordinary machine made 


handle on a fine handwoven_ bag. 
Much better to use handles of the 
material itself. Good material needs 


good styling and goo 1 appurtenances 
otherwise why bother ? 


The Lane loom, long popular in 
Massachusetts, is now in production 
and will be distributed by Frederick 
J. Fawcett, Inc., Boston, Massachu- 
setts. The loom will be made in three 
sizes and the expanded production 
will be under the direction of Rollo 
A. Purrington, of Florence, Massa- 
chusetts. 


Several weavers up this way are 
experimenting with “plexon”, a plas- 





CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
CONSIDERABLE 


of copies of the Summer 
issue of HANDWEAVER AND 
CRAFTSMAN were returned to 
the office, and all were found to 


number 


he correctly addressed, so far as 
the last information in our files 
revealed. We that in 
many cases changes of addresses 
had not been sent tn. 


discover 


(To insure 
getting your name on the advance 
mailing list the change must be in 
the office at least six weeks hetore 
for the 
Winter issue, for example.) Other 


mailing—December 1, 
subscribers had left a forwarding 
address at their post offices but no 
deposit of funds to cover postage 
for magazines and mail other than 
first Nothing first 
class mail is forwarded without «a 


class. except 
deposit of funds to cover charges 
Please advise us immediately of 
permanent changes or address. 
And arrange with your post office 
short 


sences. You will then receive your 


to forward mail over ab- 


magazine promptly. 
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tic yarn with a cotton base, which has 
long been used by enthusiastic young 
campers to make lanyards and brace- 
lets. Plexon comes in round and flat 
yarns, in plain colors or, in the flat, 
with narrow white edges. Colors are 
clear and could be used, it would 
seem, advantageously for color ac- 
other natural 


fibers, and with cotton or linen for 


cents with reeds and 


table mats. This plastic can be washed 
in a tub with soapsuds, an advantage 





Table mat woven of tan plexon and 
pine green cotton in twill variation 
by Rose Clapper, Canandaigua, N.Y. 
for mats. It might also be used in 
rugs and fabrics for terrace and out- 
door furniture. It is said to be mildew 
pr of. 

After seeing lots of weaving at 
craft fairs, it seems to us that weavers 
have overlooked belts, what with the 
vogue for separate skirts. An attrac- 
tive belt also could 
Wool belts should 


be popular for ski and snow suits. A 


handwoven 
“make” a dress. 
good chance for a tie-up with makers 


of wood and metal buckles and 


buttons. 


item, 
The 
place 
of a short light weight coat are still 
popular and 


Stoles are still a high stvle 
both for daytime and evening. 


large ones that can be worn in 


either 
“separates” or part of the ensemble, 


evening = stoles, 


are in demand. Some good ones are 
illustrated in this issue. Berta Frey's 
sheer wool illus- 


casement curtains, 


trated on another page in this issue, 
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also would make attractive stoles. 





A good use for bits and pieces— 
small for pine 
needles, lavender or other herbs to 


Hand Weaving Yarns 


bags cedar ships, 


use in bureau drawers—a custom of 
our ancestors which might be more 
widely revived. 


Pure Silk Warp 


French tweed yarns 
novelty yarns from 
1,000 to 20,000 yards per pound 


The outdoor odors 
are preferred by 
scents, not to mention the effect of 
cedar on moths. 


many to heavier 


An entertaining booklet comes from 
the Markrafters in Simsbury, Con- a ee 
necticut, on “To 1, e or Not to Dye,” camel—monair—biends 


giving suggestions for using viscose Sample fee: one dollar 


dyes. These dyes can be used for 


dyeing fabrics made with viscose 
yarns either entirely or in combina- CAMILDALE IN 
tion with other yarns. The use of , 4 


color by the weaver, it is pointed out, 


45 East 34 Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 


is limited only by the imagination of 
the weaver-craftsman. And also, we 
hasten to add, by his knowledge of 
how dyes behave. 


CAMILDALE & CO. 


768 Sherbrooke St. W. 
Montreal (Que.) Canada 


For information on finishing and 
dying, let us remind you of the arti- 
cles by Edmund A. Lucey in the 
following issues of HANDWEAVER AND 








Worsted & Woolen Yarns 




















CRAFTSMAN: Summer, 1950; Fall; 
1950: Winter, 1950-51; Summer 
1951. 
“ W* are a firm selling hand- 
The tremendous cotton crop in the woven Siamese silks to 
United States this year should set the decorative trade. We are 


handweavers to considering the un- 


interested in finding additional 
realized possibilities in cotton yarn. 


lines of materials, 


and would like to hear from all 


handwoven 
Cotton, to us, is a fiber of enormous 


possibilities, which never has been 
sufficiently appreciated or exploited. 
One of its great virtues is that it is 
easily washable, 
ideal fabric 


weavers interested in increasin2 
their decorative sales. 


which makes it an 
both 
household furnishings in many 
tions of the United States. 


ties for 


Thaibok Fabrics Ltd. 
New 


TEmpleton 8-8050 


for clothing and 
aa 37 East 61st St., 
sC- 


Possibili- 
enclless. 


textures are 





York, N. 7 








SoUpnann ent 


WIND BOBBINS and SPOOLS the E-Z Way! 








TULLE CLL LLL UH ULL 


Spend your time weaving-—-instead of hand-winding. The 
K-Z WVrecision Winder is used at Cranbrook Kansas 
State. Oregon State and many other outstanding schools 


and 
E-Z Winder 


ened 


simple precision built for years of 


is furnished with hard 


and ground shaft, full roller 


ind ball bearing. Increased belt life 


Spindles may be obtanied to suit 


your various requirements. Comes 


you comp'ete, with universal Af 


DC electric motor, and foot control 
wv variable speeds. Nothing more 
to buy. Only $27.9 Shipped pre 
paid remittance accompanies ofr 
det Satistaction guavanteed. Order 
E Z WINDER co today. Price subject to change with 
. ° ut notice. On Michigan orders add 
P.O. Box 88, Birmingham, Mich wales tax 


TONDO 








Wool For Sheer 
Draperies And New 
Upholstery Designs 


by BeRTA FREY 


ITH the new trend in windows, 

new types of curtains are re- 
quired. There is no use in having a 
“picture window” if there is no pic- 
ture, and why close out the picture 
with heavy draperies? The new 
draperies for picture windows are 
sheer and translucent. They must be 
soft to drape well and light weight 
so that when pulled back, they use as 
little of the window space as possible. 
Wool is an ideal fabric for this pur- 
pose. When pulled across the win- 
dow, it stops the heat waves of the 
sun from coming in and, by the same 
token, stops the heat waves of the 
furnace from going out. 


Peoples of hot countries have 


found the insulating qualities of wool 
and put them to use. The Arabs wrap 
themselves in yards and yards of 
white wool before riding out across 
the desert. The Mexicans wear their 
serapes in hot weather as well as in 
cold on the theory that what will 
keep out cold will also keep out heat. 

Moth damage to wool usually has 
been the main objection to wool for 
interior fabrics. Today, with the many 
moth controls, this is no longer a 
drawback to the use of wool. Many 
wools come “moth resistant,” and 
those that are not so treated can 
easily be sprayed at home. Or the 
corner cleaner can give the fabric a 
dip to make it resistant to fire and 
water as well as moths. But before 
having a large curtain so treated, try 
a sample. Usually the treatments will 
not affect color or texture, but it is 
best to be safe. 

On chairs, 
to stay clean longer than most fibers. 


wool somehow seems 





Left to right, above, sheer wool curtain, detail of Danish Medallion (1) ; 


? 


biege wool upholstery (3); 


below, square for pillow (2) and lime green 


twill (4). Wool is the predominating fiber in all fabrics shown. 
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Old needlepoint chairs are usually 
more faded than soiled and needle- 
point is nearly always wool. Certainly 
wool has qualities. 
Wool on a chair covering seems to be 
polished by use rather than worn by 
it. 


good wearing 


And color? Unless it is silk, no 
other fiber takes such beautiful 
shades and tones as wool. One of the 
things that makes modern Swedish 
weaving so attractive is the use of 
color. The 
rule: never use one color if you can 
use two and never use two if you can 
more. The “heather” mixtures 
that are possible in yarns today are a 
help to us in the use of color. 


Swedes seem to have a 


use 


The curtain sample (Figure 1) 1s 
made of a sheer yarn ( Royal Society 
Tam O'Shanter Worsted) sleyed at 
18 per inch and beaten VERY light- 
ly. Danish Medallion keeps the weft 
yarns from creeping out of place in 
the ‘skipped areas as well as making 
a slight decoration; enough to keep 
the fabric from being too plain and 
yet not enough to be blatant and de- 
tract from the through the 
window. This fabric was planned for 


view 


a north window and is made with a 
light rose colored warp and a lighter 
shade for weft. 


Danish Medallion is done in this 
way. It may be made on any 2- 
harness loom or any loom with a 


tabby shed. When the shuttle is at 
the left, enter it into the shed 
pass it under the desired number of 


and 


top warp threads 
Bring the shuttle out of the shed to 
the top surface. With a crochet hook, 


for example, ten. 


eo under four of five weft shots be- 
tween the threads the 
shuttle comes to the and 
bring a loop of the weft thread up 
to the top of the cloth. 
shuttle through this loop and pull up 
as tightly as possible without distort 


warp where 


surface, 


Pass the 


ing curve of the top of the medallion. 
Be careful that the knot is between 
the top of the 
should not be on the 
cloth but rather it 
should seem to be a part of the cloth. 

The 


the finish of a band of weaving or 


and at 
medallion: it 
surface of the 


the warps 


medallions may be made at 
they may be made at the beginning 
of a band. Cut a strip of paper the 
desired width and insert in the shed. 
Weave five or seven tabbies and then 
make the medallions for the begin- 
ning of the next band of weaving. 
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The vogue for pillows is returning 
—possibly because television calls for 
extra chairs. Not just two or three 
cushions on a but dozens of 
them—even piled in a corner. These 
cushions are usually of heavy and 
“textured” When making 
samples to try out new yarns or to 
find the desired 
fabric, why not 
enough to use for pillows? The 
square (Figure 2) was woven by 
Mrs. Robert Tinkham, South Wood- 
stock, Vermont, of several shades of 
Woodpecker and Tweed 
yarn. It has a beige carpet warp for 
warp and three strands of wool for 
weft. There are two strands of Bee- 
hive Woodpecker No. 117 and one 
of No. 105. The warp is threaded to 
a herringbone and the treadling is a 
plain twill. This is a good way of 
using the remnants of 


sofa, 


yarns. 


for a 
them big 


combination 
make 


Jeehive 


yarns from 
larger pieces as well as the end of a 
novelty warp that might otherwise be 
wasted. 


lor the past several years, there 
has been a growing tendency to use 


tweeds—just regular wearing apparel 
tweeds—for upholstery, especially on 
French Provincial furniture and on 


blond woods of more modern design. 


Unfortunately, a black and white 
photograph can not show the subtle 
colors of the upholstery fabrics illus- 
trated. Though a mixture of fibers, 
the chief ingredients of both 
wool and both sturdy 
fabrics. The weave or structure of 
the cloth in both very 
simple; it is the coloring that gives 
interest. 


are 
are good 


instances 1s 


The fabric in Figure 3 is made on 
an ecru crochet cotton No. 30 warp 
sleyed at 20 per inch. The wett is 
six strands of beige wool—two each 
of Beehive Woodpecker No. 105 and 
No. 149 and two strands of Beehive 
No. 1; and a rayon 
boucle in a soft yellow. The warp is 
threaded to a straight twill and the 
treadling uses only three of the four 
twill combinations. Use the wool on 
the 1-2 combination, then 2-3 
the rayon, 3-4 with rayon. 


Tweed fine 


with 


Figure + has a lime green 12/2 
linen warp at 15 per inch and the 
weft is three strands of wool, one 
each of Beehive Woodpecker No. 
166 and one each of Beehive Tweed 
No. 50 and No. 52. The threading is 
a herringbone twill and the treadling 
is plain twill. 
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Larger Quarters For 
Universal School 


Of Handicrafts 


Madison Avenue at 78th Street, 
New York City, is the new home of 
the Universal School of Handicrafts 
where six stories and penthouse pro- 
vide ample, well-lighted, large studios. 
The weaving department, under 
Mrs. Myrtle has been en- 
larged and includes many new looms. 
An additional instructor, Mrs. 
Frances M. Nietzel, has been added 
to the department. She is a specialist 
in harness loom weaving, tapestry 
techniques including Gobelin, 
many types of bobbin lace. 
Weaving courses are offered six 
full days weekly as well as Monday 
and Thursday evenings from 7-00 to 
9:00 P.M. Enrollment may be made 
any day, hours to fit the convenience 
of each individual. 


srown, 


and 


Information will 


be sent upon request. 


Lingerie Case Woven 
Of Pastels And Metallics 


HE lingerie case illustrated below 
was woven by Angela Von Den 
Driesch of pastel yarns and gold and 
silver metallics, producing a most 
delicate effect. In plain weave, this 
was made on a table loom. The ma- 


terials required for one case and the 


directions, as given by the Home 
Yarns Company, are as_ follows: 
warp, 10/2 mercerized cotton, 2 


yards, 19 inches wide; set, 20 threads 
to the inch: weft, &8 ounces rayon, 4 
ounces metallic thread 1/50”, and 2 
ounces nubby texture rayon. Gold ts 
predominant in the warp, with silver 





Designed by Angela Von Den Driesch 
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GET BIG PLUS $$ MAKING HOBBY CRAFTS! 
142 Everything you want for better needle- 
F work: Embroidery, Needlepoint, Crochet 


and Punchwork; Rug materials. Plus $$ 
earning figurines, jewelry, leather goods. 
Direct from mill. FREE 1952 catalog! 


LEEWARD MILLS, Dept. CK-65 17.3.W- Madison st. 


Chicago 2, Minois 


CATALOG 


ey 





Kaminow Yarans 


Yarns of All Descriptions 
For Handweaving 


Specializing in 


Cotton—Mercerized— 
Novelty Yarns 


853 Broadway, New York 3, N. Y. 
ORegon 7-3840 


firm) 








KATE VAN CLEVE 
Classes in Weaving 
2. 4, 8, and 10-harness looms 
Beginning and work. 
For 
Garden Studio, 14 
Brookline, Mass 


advanced 
information write 


Marshal Street, 
Telephone LO-6-5615 








YARN FOR 
HANDWEAVERS 


A large and diversified stock 
on hand at all times. 
Cotton 
Rayon 
Wool 
Linen 
Spun Rayon 


Novelty Yarn 


Write for samples 


TROY YARN & 
TEXTILE CO. 


345 Barton St., 
PAWTUCKET, R. I. 

















75th anniversary exhibition at Nilus Leclerc, 


borders. From this material cases can 
18 by 24 
inches book form, 18 by 26 inches 


be made in three sizes; 
case form, and 12 by 22 inches enve- 
lope form. The difference in style 
depends upon the folding for finished 
size. Cases should be lined with a suit- 
able material with a 
lining. 


flannel inter- 
Miss Von Den Driesch has a studio 
in West Shokan, Ulster County, New 
York. She designs and weaves for 
several exclusive New York shops. 


75th Anniversary For 
Canadian Loommakers 


The firm of Nilus 
L'Islet Station, Quebec, 
celebrated its 75th anniversary this 
year. Handloomsand fly-shuttle looms 
of various types are sold all over the 


Leclerc, Inc., 


world by this firm, whose owners re- 
port that demand for handlooms is 
stronger than at almost any time in 
the past. It is a family business, with 
all the Leclercs weaving as well as 
selling looms. Illustrated above is the 
exhibition arranged by the firm in 
celebration of its anniversary. 
Draperies shown above were woven 
by Mrs. Edmond Charmart of St. 


Jean-Port-Poli, Quebec, with the 
pheasant design of 10/3 knitting 


wool in green, red, yellow, and brown 
on 8/2 beige cotton ground; land- 
scape in two tones of green wool on 
8/2 cream cotton ground. The mar- 
quetry table was made by Nilus Le- 
clerc, 75 years old, of 12,840 pieces 
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of wood, including walnut, basswood, 
bird’s eye maple, maple, oak, and 
white and red birch. On the table are 
a miniature spinning wheel and 6- 
inch miniature 
which fabric has been woven. House 


Leclerc loom, on 
dress by Mrs. Charles Eugene Le- 
clere and baby’s blanket by Marcellle 
Leclerc. At double 
reversible blanket in green and pink ; 


end of loom, a 
brushed wool warp; weft, Canadian 
wool dyed before carding, handspun, 
and twisted only slightly to facilitate 
brushing. Made by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Leclere who are shown weav- 
ing another blanket. In rear, Mrs. 
Charles Eugene Leclerc weaving a 
belt and Miss Celire Giasson mount- 
ing a sectional warp. 


Michael Belangie Sees 
Common Problems For 


Hand And Power Weavers 


by DorotHy BRYAN 


M' JRE than they frequently real- 
ize, handweavers who set them- 
selves up in the business of producing 
for the market do so without being 
cognizant of the various problems 
involved. Nor are they often aware 
that they share many of these prob- 
lems in common with mill operators. 
Michael 
conclusion after listening to scores 
their diffi- 
culties during the five years that he 


Selangie has reached this 


of handweavers discuss 
and his wife, Mary, have been owners 
of Menlo Menlo Park, 


California. 


Textiles in 


Mr. Belangie has talked to hand- 
weavers who launch themselves in 
business ventures without knowledge 
of their production capacity, so that 
when large orders come in they are 
not equipped to handle them. Or, they 
have turned out fabrics without first 
obtaining orders and then found 
themselves confronted with the prob- 
lem of finding markets for goods for 
which there 
demand. Often they fix prices with 
out careful calculation of all the fac- 


may or may not be a 


tors involved in the production of 
fabrics, thus 
profit. 


making little or no 

Relating these and other problems 
to his own, as a mill owner, has no 
doubt contributed to the 
understanding Mr. Belangie seems to 


special 


have of the handweavers’ difficulties. 
Possibly his type of operation has 
given him further insight in that he 
produces decorator fabrics which 
often find the same type of market 
as high quality handwoven fabrics. 

In fact, his fabrics are sometimes 
erroneously called handwoven, part- 
ly because of their distinctive quali- 
further Menlo 
Textiles began as a handweaving en 
terprise and the idea continued to 


ties, and because 


persist, although today all operation 
is with power looms. 

Menlo Textiles was established in 
1920 by the late Bernard 
who had learned weaving in Scotland. 
Mainly operated for the rehabilita- 
tion of World War I, 
the original output was largely coat- 
bedspreads. At 


Bernie, 


veterans of 


ings, suitings, and 
one time 50 persons were employed. 
The first power loom was instailed in 
1937 by Mr. Bernie when the de- 
pression made inroads on operations. 
1939 


and had just purchased 4+ more when 


He added four more looms in 


he was killed in an automobile acci- 
dent on his return from the East in 
1940. The final conversion to exclu- 
sive power loom operation was com- 
pleted by Mr. Belangie. 

When Mr. Belangie and two part- 
ners purchased Menlo 
1945 from Mr. Bernie's heir, the mill 


Textiles in 


was producing mostly rugs and pro- 
duction had again been reduced be- 
cause of shortages and difficulties in 
securing skilled labor during World 
War II. The original plan of the 
three partners had been to turn the 
enterprise into a craft center, pro- 
other craft 
products as well as fabrics. However, 


ducing ceramics and 
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the mill continued to lose money and 
it was decided the enterprise could 


not support three owners. Mr. 
selangie was given the chance to buy 
out the interests of his two partners 
and once on his own, set out to make 
the plant show a profit. 


In June of this year he moved his 
equipment and stock from the old 
second story loft of corrugated iron, 
where for 31 years the entire per- 
sonnel had suffered the extremes in 
weather, to a pleasant one-story con- 
crete structure which Mr. Belangie 
calls a workman's paradise, complete 
with air conditioning and thermo- 
static temperature control. Of con- 
temporary 
light and 
floor space of 4,200 square feet, of 


design, the building is 


well-planned, covering a 


which 600 square feet are devoted to 
office space and display and the re- 
mainder to plant operations. Five 96- 
inch Crompton and Knowles box 
looms are in operation at the present 
time. There are eleven full time em- 
ployes with Mrs. Belangie in charge 
of office routine and Mr. Belangie 
managing all other phases of the 
business. 


Oddly enough, while Mr. 
got into the business 


selangie 
without any 
knowledge of weaving. his previous 
experiences had given him the neces- 
sary equipment to cope with its many 
phases. He first entered the State 
University in his 
with the intention of 
physician. One 


native Montana 
becoming a 
years study was 
make him realize that 


medicine was not his field. His second 


enough to 


and final year was spent in the art 
department where he gained an inter- 
est that continues not only in his use 
of color and design in his work, but 
as an avocation in water color. After 
leaving the University, he was em- 
ployed by Western Electric installing 
telephones and discovered he had 
dexterity with his hands. The depres- 
sion terminated that job and, in com- 
mon with many others during those 
vears, the need to survive led him 
into various types of work. He was 
just beginning to enjoy some measure 
of success in an administrative posi- 
tion with the Federal government 
when he entered the armed forces 
and served over seas for two vears 
during World War II. After the war 
he decided to find employment where 
he could have the satisfaction of using 
his hands and Menlo Textiles seemed 
to answer the purpose. 
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In discussing those problems which 
he shares with the handweaver, Mr. 
felangie said he believes that good 
design is the most important consid- 
eration in producing fine fabrics and 
backs up this statement with the 
record of his own achievements. The 
sheer casements, drapery, and up- 
holstery fabrics bearing the Menlo 
Textile recognized as 
decorator fabrics of fine quality and 
excellent throughout — the 
United States. They have been ex- 
hibited in various museums through- 


label are 


design 


out the country and have been pic- 
tured and described in a number of 
nationally known magazines dealing 
with home furnishings and design. 
Four of his designs are part of the 
travelling exhibition, “Design for 
Use; U.S.A.,” being shown in Great 
Britain and Europe under the spon- 
sorship of the Museum of 


Art in New York. 

Doing most of the designing him- 
self, he has produced many fabrics, 
some of which 
steady demand since they were first 
introduced five years ago. One is a 


Modern 


have continued in 


plain basket-weave drapery, usually 
woven in white wool, which can be 
dyed or handblocked. 

Another is a sheer casement in 
gauze-weave in natural tones of mo- 
hair warp and viscose and jute weft, 
which was pictured in the Fall, 1950, 
issue of this magazine. Other ver- 
sions are woven with weft of linen, 
silk and other fibers such as shining 
white rayon with a shimmer of silver 
metallic. Various colors may be used 
in the weft, or, like the basket-weave 
draperies, the casements are some- 
times dyed after weaving or hand- 
blocked. The handblocking is done by 
James West, of West and Miller in 
Tiburon, California, who has pro- 
duced a number of lovely designs ex- 
clusively for Menlo Textiles. 


Upholstery fabrics are produced in 
simple designs, such as broken twill, 
which will give a small all-over pat- 
tern. Set up in fine warp, variations 
are achieved through the manipula- 
tion of the loom and the introduction 
of various colors and fibers in the 
weft. Mr. Belangie pointed out that 
this is most practical for powerloom 
production and eliminates the prob- 
lem of heavy warp threads running 
out sooner than the fine threads. In 
this respect, he said, the handweaver 
has the advantage in the control of 
single warp threads. 








JACK LENOR LARSEN 
Custom Fabric Design 
PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 

Classes in Design and Color for 

Groups and Schools 
Write: 
c/o HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 
246 Sth Ave. New York 1, N. Y. 
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YARN DED 


545 SUTTER STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 2 CAL. 
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Unusual Yarns 
and Lurex in 
_ Exciting Colors 


SAMPLE FEE? ONE DOLLAR 








BAMBOO FOR WEAVING 


Five distinctive types in a choice of 
widths. Free samples on your request. 
Write today: 


ISLE CRAFT IMPORTS 


Mercer Island, Wash. 








EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PRICES ON 


HIGH QUALITY YARNS 


FOR HANDWEAVING 


RAYON @ SILK @ WOOL @ WORSTED 
NYLON @ LINEN @ NOVELTIES @ COTTON 


Natural and Colors 


Try our $10.00 Bargain Package (plus post- 
age) of Assorted Yarns of Every Description 
—(18 to 20 Ibs. net) prepared under the 
personal supervision of our Mr. Grant. 


Submit your name for our mailing list 
and free samples. 


J. C. YARN CO. 


109-111 Spring St., New York 12, N. Y. 
(no connection with any other concern) 








Patented Folding Looms 


4 to 16 harness 


Bergman Looms 


R. 1, Box 185 Poulsbo, Washington 











WEAVING SUPPLIES 
WARP YARNS & FILLERS 
SAMPLES ON REQUEST 


TINKLER & CO. 


527 Arch St. Philadelphia 6, Pa. 
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YARNS WEAVING CLASSES 
HANDWOVEN TEXTURES 
from 
THE LOOM AND SHUTTLE STUDIO 
V. GAY BROOKES 
P. O. Box 537 Baytown, Texas 








“WEEFHUIS” 


(dutch weaving house) 
Individual instruction under personal 
direction of Rie Donker Bannister 


LECLERC Looms in Stock 


WEAVING SUPPLIES 


in great variety 


Send 25c¢ in coin for our samples and 
price list. 


WEAVING BOOKS 
Loom Lamps 
Handcarved Miniature 
Shuttle 
Brooch 
Yours for 


one dollar 
1982 Yonge St. 




















Special designs are made up on 
demand for decorators who have a 
6-months’ exclusive on those fabrics 
before they are distributed generally. 
Outside of samples, no fabric is made 
up until an order has been received 
and this is a practice that Mr. 
Belangie emphasizes is important for 
the handweaver to follow. In doing 
so, he points out, the weaver has 
complete control over the fabrics he 
is producing and the raw materials 
he uses. Haphazard production, he 
added, leads to heavy inventory and 
to uncertainty as to its disposal. 
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In order to conduct a business effi- 
ciently, Mr. Belangie stated, the 
handweaver needs to determine ex- 
actly what his production capacity is. 
Thus he is able to meet the demand 
for his product, once orders start 
coming in, and establish a reputation 
for dependability and promptness. 
Tragic consequences can result from 
not observing this precaution. If the 
margin of profit is narrow to begin 
with, and the weaver is obliged to 
contract the work out to other 
weavers because he is not equipped 
to produce in quantities required to 
fill orders, he is likely to end up with 
a loss, or at best, come out even. 
Worse yet, he might be obliged to 
reject orders and in doing so, jeopard- 
ize his future market. He also loses 
control over the quality of produc- 
tion which could also harm his repu- 
tation for reliability. 

Although Mr. 
that many who enjoy all phases of 
the craft will protest, he believes that 
a more efficient method of production 
can be achieved by a number of 


Belangie realizes 


weavers joining together in one en- 
terprise. With one person doing the 
designing and handling the business 
operations and the others devoting 
their efforts exclusively to weaving, 
it would be possible to maintain a 
dependable schedule to care for a 
steady flow of orders. If business 
warrants, a business manager who 
does not design or weave might be 
employed profitably. 

One of the questions often pre- 
sented to Mr. Belangie by hand- 
weavers is that of establishing a price 
for their products. Very often he 
finds that the weaver started out sell- 
ing to friends who admired his work. 
Whether he realizes it or not, when 
a weaver names a price to a friend, 
he definitely establishes a price on 
his work. Nor does the weaver stop 
to consider whether it is a wholesale 
or retail price, but usually it is the 
latter, since it is a price fixed for the 
consumer. Then, when he wants to 
distribute his product through a 
third party, it is necessary to allow 
for the customary 40 percent mark- 
up. 

So his answer is that weavers must 
give careful consideration to all the 
operations involved and to whatever 
overhead exists, which will vary 
from very little if he weaves work 
at home, to considerable if it includes 
the rent, heat, light, and other fixed 








Michael Belangie of Menlo Textiles 


expenses necessary to maintaining a 
separate addition. 
there is the labor involved, both his 
and that of 
hires, and possibly some promotion 


establishment. In 


own any assistants he 
expense if he does any sort of ad- 
vertising. If all the 


have not been calculated in the first 


costs involved 
price, along with the cost of matert- 
als, finishing and the like, the weaver 
is likely to operate at a loss or with 
only a small margin of profit. 

Up to the time of writing, Mr. 
Belangie had been able to hold the 
price of those fabrics that have main- 
tained a steady demand at their in- 
troductory price. the 
advantage over the handweaver in 
that distribution 
established, he can increase produc- 


Here he has 


once channels are 
tion by starting up another loom, 
with no more overhead than the wage 
of the operator and the material in 
volved. Thus the increase in produc- 
tion takes care of the decrease in 
profit until that time when material 
or labor costs have risen to the point 
when that is no longer profitable 
Then, of course, he must increase the 
price of his fabrics. The handweaver 
with limited production and small 
investment in materials is more 
readily affected by increases in the 
raw materials and must ad- 
just his price accordingly. 


cost of 


Another advantage the mill owner 
enjoys is being able to purchase raw 
materials at wholesale prices where 
the handweaver usually pays a retail 
price. His suggestion is that the hand- 
weaver take advantage of the lower 
price obtained through purchase of 
job lots offered by jobbers. One dis- 
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advantage in that is that he can’t be 
certain of obtaining the same yarns 
on re-order. 

One of the first changes Mr. 
Belangie made, when taking over the 
full ownership of Menlo Textiles, 
was to discontinue the practice of 
selling directly from the mill to re- 
tail trade. This is time consuming 
and cuts into the business of his dis- 
tributors. He distributes his fabrics 
through five agencies: Dan Cooper, 
Rockefeller Center, New York; Paul 
Siegel, Seattle ; Clark and Burchfield, 
Los Angeles; Arnold’s, Miami, and 
Perry and Bacon, Dallas. He handles 
any territory not covered by these 
firms and sells only to decorators. 
Ninety percent of his production is 
sold outside of California. 

As a final precaution, Mr. Belangie 
suggests that the handweaver have 
three times the capital he thinks he'll 
need to set himself up in business. 
He will be operating a credit business 
and should be able to finance himself 
while waiting collections. 





Mrs. 


Brookes in her Texas Studio. 


Seattle Weaver Now 


Has Texas Studio 
NTERING the 
Mrs. V. Gay Brookes, formerly 

of Seattle, Washington, who opened 

a weaving studio and shop in Bay- 

town in September. She will teach 

weaving and has plans for exhibitions 
of both Texas and out-of-state work. 

A former member and vice-president 

of the Seattle Weavers’ Guild, Mrs. 

Brookes studied weaving with Han- 

nah Jones at the Edison Vocational 

School in Seattle and with Victoria 

Strand at the Portland, Oregon, So- 


Texas field is 
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Mary S. Clay, president, The Tropi- 
cal Weavers Guild of Florida, will 


give courses in her Clearwater studio 


this winter. Her former Pinellas 
County classes, state and county 
sponsored, have been discontinued 


as an economy step but equipment 
has been made available for her. 


Thousands Visit 
Craftsmen's Fairs 


More than 25,000 people visited 
the Craftsman’s Fair sponsored by 
the League for New Hampshire 
Arts and Crafts at the Gilford 
Recreation Area July 31-Agust 4, an 
attendance record for New Hamp- 
shire and probably for the eastern 
half of the country. Sales of more 
than $17,000, not including orders, 
also set a record and amounted to 
more than 18 times those of the first 
fair. The state’s outstanding crafts- 
men were represented and the instal- 
lation was especially effective. 


(Continued on page 50) 


ciety of Arts and Crafts. She and her 
husband spent the summer of 1950 
traveling in Great Britain and on the 
Continent, where she visited many 
weavers and textile mills. Her most 
interesting commission since she has 
been in Texas came from the largest 
bank in Baytown—100 
draperies for its new building. For 
this material she linen, 
linen, carpet warp, and rayon nub, in 
tones of green, brown, and tan with 
copper metallic. Hung on a traverse 
under a woven cornice, the curtains 
will cover a large section of the dark 
green walls when not in The 
browns and tans harmonize with the 
marble dado below the green walls 
and the marble floor, which has a 
design in brass strips. 


used 


use. 











WEAVING SERVICE 


Botany, Cheviot, Harris wools from 
SCOTLAND 
Tweeds from ENGLAND 
LINENS from FRANCE and 
IRELAND 


Cottons, Boucles, rayons 


NILUS LECLERC LOOMS. 


Send 35c in COIN ONLY, please, 
for a full-set-of-five price lists with 
actual samples attached to 

DOROTHY BROWNELL, 


Consultant, 


SEARLE GRAIN CO., LTD. 


“Farm Home Weaving Service” 
318 Grain Exchange, Winnipeg, Canada 








LOOMS 
FOLDING FLOOR OR TABLE 
Exceptionally easy to operate and 
to change tie-up and to fold 
INSTRUCTION ACCESSORIES 
LOOM CRAFT STUDIO 
John & Fife Sts. Wilmington, Ohio 








LOOMGREST HARDWOOD STRIPS 


Uniform, accurately cut strips of beau- 
tiful hardwood, for use as weft on any 
warp. They're wonderful for . . 


PLACE MATS LAMP SHADES 
WINDOW SHADES SCREENS 


. and many other decorative uses! 


Available in stained, and 
waterproof lacquer finishes. Send for 
price list and sample strips! 


WOODCREST 


P. O. Box 675 


natural, 


Bellevue, Washington 











GOLD STAR PRODUCTS 


Introduces 
non-tarnishable metallics 
in a complete line of 
colors. 
Trimmings - 


Yarns - Ribbons 


TINSEL TRADING COMPANY 
7 W. 36th St., New York 18, N.Y. 














yards of | 
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UNIVERSAL SCHOOL 
OF HANDICRAFTS 


Now located at 1014 Madi- 
son Avenue — a complete 
five-story building, conveni- 
ently located, devoted to 
creative arts for people of 
all ages. Thirty courses in- 
clude WEAVING (Beginners, 
Advanced) JEWELRY, MET- 
ALRY, LEATHER, ART, 
CERAMICS, etc. Small 
groups, days, evenings. En- 
roliment any day. Write for 
details. 














Tel.: REgent 7-3860 


1014 MADISON AVE., N. Y. 21 
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Weave on Florida West Coast with 


Mary S Chay 


Individual or group instruction; mod- 
ern and traditional techniques; looms 
of various types. Design and color class 
free to registered students. 

1020 Granada Street, Clearwater, Florida 














~ 
FREE-WHEELING 


MONEY BACK 
GUARANTEE 







A—1J holes when using live linen 








8—for weol or heavy linen No. 4 $3.50 eo 
C—for running twe colors No. 8 3.95 eo 
D—teng Bobbin for single color No, 11 4.95 eo 
. EXTRA BOBBINS 
@ Work twe colors on one shuttle 4-Inch 50 ec 
@ Well velenced . finest herd 8-Inch 65 eo 
woed—Myrtie, Mahogeny, Cherry, 11-Inch 75 eo 
Maple, Ash, Birch, White Ook DOUBLE BOBBIN 
THE PERFECT SHUTTLE FOR WEAVERS 8-Inch $1.00 set 
Securely locked! . . . Lerge capacity! 1} -Inch 1.25 set 
* 20% Discount on Doren 
lot of 
ELK FREE-WHEELING ony sizes 
SHUTTLE COMPANY 





7700 S. W. Brentwood Ave. 


NO €.0.D."s PLEASE 
e Portland 1, Oregon 








578 Seymour St. 


LOOMS AND WEAVING SUPPLIES 
Agents for LeClere and 
Gilmore Looms 
Descriptive pamphlet on request 
Linens—cottons—wools—novelty yarns 
Hilda V. Roy, Weaving Consultant, 


BEDFORD FINE LEATHERS LTD. 
Vancouver, Canada 














a 
Good = for You 


* 
2, 


A 12 aaa 
folding loom 


It is now time for you to buy a 
“LECLERC LOOM”. 

New factory with most modern 
machinery assures you the high- 
est quality offered on the market. 

75 years of experience in the 
building of looms is at your service. 

A better representation every- 
where is a guarantee of good serv- 
ice. 

Ask for folder and list of agents. 


NILUS LECLERC INC. 


oy STATION (6) 
P. QUE., CANADA 
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From the Contemporary Hand Weavers, Texas, shown at San Antonio. Top, 
left to right, drapery, Mrs. L. B. Stark; traditional, Mrs. Bodart; upholstery, 
best in show, and wool stole, Mrs. Hardt. Bottom, left to right, draper) 
Helen Beecher; cotton dress, Mrs. Harriman; black and gold wool stole, 
Mrs. Bargman; upholstery, Mrs. Stark. Center, left, blue stole, Mrs 


Beecher; lamp shade 


Texas Weavers’ 
Annual Show 


At the May the 
porary Hand of Texas, 
Helen Beecher of Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
California, 
of-state 


show otf Contem- 


Weavers 


their farthest distant out- 
awarded the 
first prize for contemporary weaving 
and first for originality, the 
a stole of wool and silk ribbon. 
L. G. Stark of San 
three prizes : first 
second contemporary 
third for traditional 
weaving. Secon prize for originality 
went to Mrs. 


member, was 
latter for 
Mrs. 
Antonio won 
for technical 
for 


pro- 
ficiency ; 
weaving; and 
Dorothea Engleman of 
Fort Worth for lamp shade material 
of strips of plastic, rayon, and cotton. 
Mrs. Ray Schoolfield of San Antonio 
won second prize for proficiency with 
tweed and Mae Claire Bodart of 
Beaumont first for traditional weav- 
ing. Sweepstakes winner was Blanche 
Hardt of San Antonio, for upholstery 
with pink cotton warp, twill thread- 
ing, gray rayon boucle weft and high- 


lights of gold. The work was judged 


by Miss Verna Deckart, head of the 
art department, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers’ College, and Miss 
Katherine Eliot, head of the home 


material, 


Mrs. Engleman 


ot 


economics department, 
the Lake College. 
held in 
convention 


Our Lady 
The exhibition was 
connection with the annual 
of the Contemporary 
Hand Weavers at San Antonio. This 
organization is open not only to Texas 
weavers but to any 


tical 


“competent, prac- 


weaver.” 


Craftsmen's Fairs 
(Continued from page 

The Southern 
craft Guild, 


49) 

Highland Handi- 
moving from Gatlinburg, 
to Asheville, North Caro 
lina, attracted some 9,000 people who 
paid an the 
four days of the fair at the city audi 
torium, July 10-13. 
brisk, with some craftsmen’s supplies 
the of the 
fair was character- 
articles of 
interesting demon 
both 
and a lively pro- 
folk dancing, 
telling. An outstanding 
of craft 
southern mountain are 
Miss Marian G. 
University of Tennessee. 


Tennessee, 


admission fee during 


Buying was 
before 
The 


saleable 


exhausted end 
second day. 
ized by 
quality, 


strations, 


good 
unusually 
good facilities for 
buyers and sellers, 
daily of 


gram music, 


and tale ex- 
the 
was assembled 


Heard of the 


hibition work from 


by 
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Income For 
The Handicapped 


(Continued from page 29) 


sensible way is to pay them so much 
a piece or a yard and make that 
figure reasonable enough for the 
average worker. 

In selling the goods, while you can 
of course add something to your 
price for the fact that a product is 
handwoven, be fair and do not ex- 
pect to recover entirely the extra 
cost of production in the case of the 
handicapped. Moreover, never expect 
that a homebound worker will dupli- 
cate the standard of an average wage- 
earner in a factory or office. It has 
been our experience that these con- 
siderations make for the best solution 
in the long run. 


Miss Couch is the daughter of 
Mrs. Osma Couch Gallinger, well- 
known weaver and_ teacher, of 
Guernsey, Pennsylvania. She started 
to weave at the age of six, acting as 
errand girl in her family’s instruction 
studio and She really 
served what might be termed an old- 
world apprenticeship in the weaving 
trade, never dreaming that this was 
the best foundation for 
future success, and happy only that 
her earnings take her to 
college, where she could study art, 
literature, and 


loom shop. 


possible 
would 


music. However, no 
matter what the subject, she soon 
discovered that the lure of creation 
was always the important fact, and 
after a year at Tyler Art School, with 
a survey of many crafts, she definitely 
decided that no art had a more fasci- 
nating range than that of weaving. 
So she turned her energies toward 
the creation of textiles. 

\ vear followed spent in designing 
on the loom, and free-lancing the sale 
of fabrics to She was 
employed by some of them to repair 
damaged surfaces of 


decorators. 


handwoven 
pieces which had been woven more 
for effect than for durability, and 
which had weakened when 
cleaned—a field which might prove 


soon 


of interest to better weavers. During 
this period, while assisting Miss 
Kathryn Wellman, director of weav- 
ing at the Pennsylvania Institute, an 
official of the Society for Crippled 
Children came seeking a long needed 
teacher of weaving for afflicted girls. 

The 
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effectiveness of the training 


program in weaving which 
Couch has instituted at the Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults in 
Philadelphia has depended in part on 
her inventive ability. The long, heavy 
throw shuttle which designed 
enabled the girls to triple the speed 
of their work. It is equipped with a 
metal rod running through the cen- 
ter which can be removed to change 
the shuttle into a wrap-around type 
for weaving with rug yarn. Crippled 
men of the society have made these 
new shuttles and polished them to a 
mirror-like finish. 

It was not until this shuttle came 
into use that enough output was 
achieved to make possible the sale 
of the weavers’ products. Before that, 
the failure to get production had 
loomed ahead like a colossus of des- 
pair. It is the same problem that has 
faced all who have taught the handi- 
capped. Decorators, shops, and per- 


she 


sonal clients want service, prompt 
delivery, a steadily flowing supply of 
goods, 


Samples of textiles woven by her 
handicapped pupils in 20 different 
color schemes had been submitted 
but how could they be made to meet 
an immediate demand? Without pro- 
duction there would be no income for 
the girls. After long months of 
struggle on the part of teacher and 
pupils, they faced absolute failure if 
this one door remained locked. They 
would still wait for their 
long cherished dream to materialize 

the goal of earning a pay check like 
other people. 


have to 


But a month after work was begun 
with the specially designed shuttles, 
yards of draperies, made by the 
handicapped girls on their looms at 
home, were ready for delivery. Ever 
since then, checks have been coming 
in steadily to these weavers. 

Other devices have also helped to 
make the small 
straps which crippled hands could 
use when otherwise tightening knots 
would be out of the question; little 
holders for things placed at a handy 
spot on the loom or tied down so 
they would not slip. 

Another essential factor has been 
the ability patterns and 
weaves that would be salable and at 
the same time be easy to make. 


weaving easier 


to design 


These skills and contrivances have 
been important, but perhaps no more 
so than her patient understanding, 
coupled with a_ realistic 
which have built up a 
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Dyeing, Folkcrafts, Folk 
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Ceramic Arts, Metal Crafts, Lapidary, 
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between the teacher and her pupils 
—a whole-hearted teamwork among 
them all which has helped in winning 
in their fight for functional living 
despite partially functionless body 
members. 


Karl Laurell 
(Continued from page 10) 


self design consisting of four warp 
threads pulled together at regular 
intervals. Several other pieces were 
included in the show. 

This year he also was invited by 
the Worcester, Massachusetts, Mu- 
seum of Art to show his weaving in 
the annual exhibition, ‘Contempo- 
rary Art in the United States,” and 
had been represented in its Arts and 
Crafts exhibition in 1949. His work 
was shown in the Decorative Arts 
and Ceramic Exhibition at the 
Wichita, Kansas, Art Association last 
spring. 

In the last year he was commis- 
sioned to design and weave casement 
material for entire wall of a 
room in the Grand Rapids Furniture 
Museum, Grand Rapids, Michigan. 
The room is designated as “Classic 
Modern, presenting the serene beauty 
of a room with subdued background 
and rare objects of art.” It was de- 
signed by Mrs. Robert Kasper, well- 
known decorator of 
California. 

He accepted the directorship of 
the weaving shops at Plymouth 
Colony Farms because the philosophy 
of its founder, Dr. Ralph H. Pino, 
in regard to the crafts is so much 
in line with his own that the offer 
represented an irresistible challenge. 
In his opinion, the organization at 
Plymouth Colony should be ideal for 
providing many Americans. with 
fabrics of good design and quality at 
a fair price. Competition with the 


one 


San . Francisco, 








SILK—WOOL—-RAYON—LINEN—COTTON—NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 


3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 


(Write for free samples) 
Dept. C, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


CONTESSA YARNS 





8/4 Boil-Fast Carpet Warp 
—22 colors on 14 lb. tubes. 


We have a complete as- 
sortment of yarns for home 
and commercial weaving. 





LORINDA EPPLEY 


The death of Miss Lorinda Eppley, 
until recently instructor in weaving at 
the Cincinnati, Ohio, Museum of Art, 
occurred in Cincinnati July 18. She 
had suffered a heart attack in June 
but was thought to be improving. Miss 
Eppley’s weaving had been widely 
shown and received several important 
awards. She was known for her fine 
designs, unusual textures and her use 
of soft, subtle colors. Before becoming 
a weaver, she was a designer at the 
internationally known Rookwood Pot- 
tery of Cincinnati. Her studies in 
weaving were undertaken at the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art, Bloomfield 
Hills, Michigan. 

Miss Eppley was closely associated 
with the Weavers Guild of Greater 
Cincinnati and was a member of the 
Cincinnati Crafters, the Woman’s Art 
Club of Cincinnati, and the Mac- 
Dowell Society. At the time of her 
death she was at work on an impor- 
tant commission for a church. 


ELEANOR JONES 


One of New England's well-known 
weavers, Mrs. Eleanor Jones of Rock- 
port, Maine, died the last of July. A 
leader among Maine Coast craftsmen, 
she had helped to establish their an- 
nual summer exhibition. Her influence 
was widely felt and she will be greatly 
missed, both for her work as an artist- 
craftsman and her enthusiastic support 
of craft activities. 
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machine is becoming tough but Mr. 


Laurell is certain that there will 
never again be a “dark age” for 
handmade fabrics. (An article on 


Plymouth Colony Farms appeared in 
the first issue of HANDWEAVER 
AND CRAFTSMAN, April 1950.) 
The weavers at Plymouth Colony 
Farms recently completed a commis- 
sion for upholstery fabrics for the 
offices of the Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Company at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania. There 
seven different designs. 
Mr. Laurell’s career in weaving 
grew out of enrollment in the art 
courses at Upsala College, East 
Orange, New Jersey. Art gradually 
became a consuming interest and he 
began to search for a way in which 
it could be applied to everyday living. 
His work at the School for American 
Craftsmen, with emphasis on weav- 
ing, gave him the foundation for his 
present venture into the arts and 
crafts as a means of livelihood. He 
is also a veteran turned craftsman; 
he spent four years aboard a U. S. 
Navy destroyer in World War II. 
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Weaving on a Frame 


Small Devices Can be 
Used to Advantage 


EAVING—the interlacing of yarns and _ pliant 

fibers of any kind which lend themselves to the 
process—was done long before the conventional type of 
handloom was invented and is still being done on a va- 
riety of small devices which have changed little from the 
primitive tools. In fact, weaving was done with fingers 
alone long before any device was invented. But when 
prehistoric weavers discovered they could make pliant 
threads from a variety of fibers it is believed that the 
weaving frame came into use. From that day to this 
square or oblong wooden or metal frames of various sizes 
have been used by all kinds of weavers all over the world, 
as well as by designers and manufacturers of textiles. A 
friend not long ago wrote to an American who manu- 
factures a popular type, saying that he saw an Indian 
weaver sitting on the sidewalk at a busy street corner in 
Calcutta working away on the American gadget. 

Lack of a loom should keep no one from learning to 
weave. There are many small devices, which cost little 
and take up practically no space, upon which a wide va- 
riety of materials can be made. Many of the most beauti- 
ful fabrics have been made with little equipment, Edith 
Louise Allen points out in her excellent little book, 
“Weaving You Can Do.” It is advisable, in her opinion, 
to begin to weave with small devices. 

The failure to appreciate the versatility of simple de- 
vices often was stressed by the late Nellie Sargent John- 
son, whose two books, “Learn to Weave with Just a 
Stick” and “Learn to Weave with Cardboard and Pins” 
were written and published as the first two volumes in a 





contemplated series. While a considerable number of 
weavers advocate the cardboard and pin method, which 
they assert is most flexible for producing many articles, 


notably handbags, without the necessity of sewing pieces 
together, Miss Allen recommends beginning with a 
square or oblong frame. 

To those who would assume a superior attitude toward 
weaving frames, Miss Allen points out that the frame is 
the basis of all looms, whether hand or power operated. 
A loom is, after all, only a machine or a frame used to 
hold one set of threads called warp, in order that other 
threads, called weft, woof, or filler, can be interlaced with 
the warp. The more complicated loom structures simply 
represent a frame to which more gadgets have been added. 

Weaving frames usually are either square or oblong 
and come in relative small sizes. They either have 
grooved edges, around which yarn can be wound, or 
metal pins, about the size of small-head finishing nails, 
evenly spaced in the frame, and set at right angles to the 
top when the frame is lying flat. One of the best-known 
of the latter variety is the familiar ““Weave-It,” in 2- 
inch, 4-inch, and 7-inch squares. Weaving frames can 
be made at home, using finishing nails for pegs, but for 
those who do not have tools handy, or who are not handy 
with tools, the purchase of a frame represents a small 
expense. 

There are also metal frames of various styles and sizes, 
some made in fixed squares and oblongs and others of 
two right-angled metal pieces with teeth, which can be 
adjusted for size. Some frames are made in other shapes. 
One Philadelphia hobbyist, Harry Snyder of the engi- 
neering department of the Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, makes dozens of hexagonal frames from orange 
crates. He distributes these to shut-ins, along with di- 
rections for making mats and potholders, which many 
of them have been able to sell. 

Beginning to weave on a frame leaves the weaver tree 
of the feeling of complete frustration sometimes aroused 
by the sight of large looms, or complicated diagrams in 
a book, complete with unfamiliar terms such as heddles, 


lamms, lease sticks, beaters, reeds, warp, beams and all 





Made on a weaving frame, left to right, Santa Claus and square in sheer wool and metallics for stole by Mrs. 
Mary Sward; novelty weave in white, with pointed edge for finish, for a bed jacket; summer bag of nylon strips 
by Mrs. C. A. Nugent. Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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the rest. Moreover, he is spared the discouragement of 
the weaver who begins by trying to weave a complicated 
or original pattern on a large loom, and finds it apparent- 
ly an,endless job. A weaving frame can be held in one 
hand, and the long needle, which is used in place of a 
shuttle, is a familiar implement. There are no bobbin 
winders or skein winders required and no heavy invest- 


ment in yarns or threads is necessary. Just start with 
what is around the house or the string that comes on 
packages. 

The easiest and soundest way to learn weaving for 
the person who cannot attend a school or work with a 
private teacher is to start with the weaving frame or the 
board loom, Miss Allen says. The board loom is one 
step in advance of the weaving frame so far as mechanism 
is concerned and it is limited in size only by the length 
of the board used. On this type of loom the warp can be 
separated by lease sticks and a shed can be made through 
which to pass the shuttle. On a weaving frame all warp 
threads are static. The weft is put in by the in and out 
progress of the needle. It would also be an advantage 
for the weaver if he had had some experience with a 
frame before he begins formal lessons. 

Many types of weaving may be done on frame looms. 
Many of the different steps for handling the warp and 
the weft for many different materials can be tried out on 
these looms with relatively little expense, compared to 
that of threading up a large loom or even a small table 
loom. Moreover, the weaver has a sense of freedom in 
approaching his project which he is apt not to feel when 
confronted with a variety of complicated machinery. On 
small frame looms the weaver does by hand many of the 
different operations performed by gadgets on larger 
looms and learns in this way which each is for and how 
it operates. Furthermore, he learns what type of weav- 
ing he likes best and how much of an investment he may 
want to make in equipment. One cannot learn to weave 
without materials to experiment with, Miss Allen de- 
clares, and once experiments have been tried on simple 
frame looms, the. weaver is encouraged to advance in 
the craft. 

On a Weave-It the yarn for the warp is wound around 
the pins both lengthwise and crosswise, usually beginning 
at the lower left hand corner. Sometimes it is wound 
diagonally, depending upon the pattern and the thickness 
of the cloth which will result. Directions are provided 
with the frames on the market and after following those 
directions carefully at first, weavers soon will start on 
their own variations. A comforting thing about experi- 
menting with both winding and weaving on these small 
frames is that mistakes can quickly be corrected. 

The tension of the yarn should be even and rather 
loose. After the warp is on the loom, a thread long 
enough to weave from side to side of the frame, and 
from top to bottom, plus a little more, is measured off 
by wrapping the yarn around the rim of the frame. Each 
time around is equal to four weft threads. If you want 
a slightly larger square on your frame, wind yarn around 
the outside a time or two before beginning to weave. 

While only squares can be made on the Weave-It, a 
wide variety of articles may be made from these by sew- 
ing or crocheting them together. Ornamental stitches 
borrowed from lace making or embroidery also can be 
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HOMEWEAVERS... 
NOW IT CAN BE TOLD! 


Our complete line of sample cards (approx. 18) 
have just been released. They have been acclaimed 
by yarn experts as the most outstanding in their 
wide range of styles . . . and in all their exciting 
colors. 


BOUCLES . . . NUBBY BOUCLES . . . RAYON 

AND SILK SUPPORTED METALLICS . . . BELA- 

STRAWS ... CORDES . . . RAYON WARPS 
020 ew 


These yarns represent our standard 
supply and are available at all times. 
All our metallics are non-tarnishable and washable. 


“FOR YARN NEEDS” “HOME YARN LEADS” 


Write for details and our FREE MASTER CARDS 


and agree with the experts. 
* 
"OUR YARNS ARE UNEQUALLED" 


HOME YARNS CORP. 


42 Lexington Ave., Dept. B, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Careful comparison will show 
you that Gilmore Looms have 
no superior . . . anywhere. Of 
sturdy construction, with many 
practical, efficient features, 
and actually beautiful. 


((/° , 

Gumore 
Available in rigid types 
with 2 warp beams, 4 and 


8 harness; also in rigid or 


folding types with | warp beam, 4 and 8 harness. 
Write for literature and prices today. 


E. E. GILMORE 


330 S. COMMERCE ST. 
STOCKTON 34, CALIF. 













used to join the squares and become part of the design 
of the article. One advantage of the use of square or ob- 
long frames is that they do produce a single unit, with 
selvedges on all four sides. Threads are spaced evenly 
and many problems of spacing can be solved by the 
methods of winding—skipping one or more pins while 
winding the warp or winding it over a different number 
of pins, for example. Mixed warps can be used on a 
frame as well as on a loom. The very limitation of the 
frame producing a square is an advantage for a beginning 
weaver—he has to hold his design within a certain area, 
as a painter does, rather than go off in all directions. 

Miss Allen emphasizes that all designs for woven 
textiles result from the infinite number of ways in which 
warp and weft can be crossed and the different effects 
produced by combinations of the great variety of fibers, 
sizes, textures, and colors in yarns. The experimenter in 
color and texture can work on a small frame just as well 
as on a large loom—and his mistakes won't be so ex- 
pensive. 

How many weaves can be done on a weaving frame? 
Plain weave, of course, can be done on all weaving 
frames. This is the over-one, under-one weave with one 
set of warp threads and one weft thread. This weave 
is the most used of all weaves and often forms the basis 
for more intricate patterns. It is perhaps the most dif- 
ficult weave to do well. A weaver is known by his tabby, 
is a saying often heard. 

In addition to plain weave, basket weaves, twill and 
twill variations, diagonals, alternating weaves and lenos 
can be used on a Weave-It or other frame. Tapestry 
weaves can be tried, winding the warp over every other 
peg. Overshot variations are possible. Knots and loops 
in the weft can be tried as well as laid-in designs and 
warp and weft faced weaves. 

What kind of yarns can be used on a frame? Woolen 
yarns are perhaps easiest to use, because of their felting 
properties. The same weight for both warp and weft is 
usually desirable although this is not necessary for tapes- 
try weaving, because the weft is entirely covered. Yarns, 
whether of wool, silk, cotton, or synthetics, as a rule 
should be rather heavy and soft, although wiry yarns are 
needed for the lenos. Heavy soft cottons, such as candle- 
wicking, rug yarn, and boucle are good for heavy mats 
and purses. In using linen and mercerized cottons which 
do not stretch, it is necessary to leave the thread rather 
loose. The slack will be taken up in weaving. Strips of 
cloth and “‘loopers” also are used by some weavers. If 
nylon strips are used, remember that nylon whether 
strips or yarn, does not shrink. Linen floss is perhaps 
preferable for a small frame and attractive, rather open 
squares for place mats can be made from this type of yarn. 

One might have a lot of fun with tapestry squares if 
woven to form an abstract design when sewed together. 
Raffia, metallics, and plastics, as well as different kinds 
of pliable plant fibers also are possible materials. Twisted 
threads of metallics with rayons or wool work in well 
in combination with plain colors. Single or plyed yarns 
can be used. Variation may be achieved with different 
weights and textures of yarns, winding with one color 
and weaving with another. Winding with two strands of 
light weight yarn and weaving with a double strand, 
lightly twisted together by hand, produce interesting 
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effects. Silk or wool yarns make rather open squares. To 
get a closer weave, drop each square in water and let 
dry, then press. All squares, for fininshing, should be 
pressed with a damp cloth. 

What can you make with squares, now that you have 
them? Practically everything, if you have patience to 
make enough squares. All the obvious things, of course 
—handbags, pillows, placemats, scarfs and stoles, wash 
cloths, towels, table runners, afghans, baby blankets. 

The square also can be used for many articles of cloth- 
ing, which many persons think can be made only with 
knitting needles. Heavy squares can be combined for 
winter coats, giving the effect of plaid. Lighter weight 
squares can be used for dresses, for cardigans, sports 
jackets and evening jackets, blouses and for all kinds 
of clothes for babies. Cross stitch designs and embroidery 
can be used for ornament, and are especially attractive 
on children’s clothes. Squares of angora yarns make 
handsome sweaters, with no bother of counting stitches. 
The 2-inch frame is excellent for baby things. Ingenious 
weavers have made many different kinds of toys includ- 
ing dolls. Rugs also can be made on the 7-inch Weave-lIt, 
which has heavy wooden pegs set firmly in a strong 
wooden frame. 

Mrs. Mary Sward of Arden, North Carolina, is a 
weaving frame addict of 30 years standing. Mrs. Sward 
writes : 

“In making garments on the Weave-It I use wool 
yarns, 3-ply for dresses and 4-ply for suits. I make the 
4-inch squares for the material and 2-inch for trimming 
or accessories. Sometimes a 2-inch square fits into a 
space more readily than the larger one as a gusset or as 
a facing. 

“At first I followed the designs given by the manu- 
facturer’s publications for the two-piece dress, the sport 
coat, and the evening coat. By measuring I cut down or 
added to the pattern, by subtracting or adding squares, 
as I made the garments to fit the subject. I tried baby 
garments and as the finished articles turned out well, | 
followed my imagination and made designs and patterns 
to meet the latest fashions, adding a collar or belt, a tie, 
a pocket, a tuck or a pleat. (I watched against bulky 
additions ). 

“T overlapped squares to form long lines and stitched 
for security on seams and sleeves. As you make articles, 
you think up ideas. I wanted Christmas toys and deco- 
rations, so my Santa Claus doll came into being and I 
made a row of snow men to hang across the mantle 
fat little cotton stuffed white fellows with caps, mittens 
and dashing scarfs of red or green. 

“My present interest is in stoles. I made one on the 
6-inch Weave-It of heavier yarn and also made a con- 
valescent cape, the latest version of a bed jacket. An 
evening stole and evening blouse are in the making from 
a twisted yarn of white wool and gold metallic, using 
plain wool yarn in pastel colors to weave. 

“T have never tried to make the fancy weaves. I have 
been wholly occupied with the plain squares that I carry 
about so easily and can make as I chat with those about 
me—or listen to a radio program. (No good for tele- 
vision, but why mention that!) or as I ride as a back 
seater in the car.” 

The weaving frame and other small devices have de- 
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cided therapeutic value, largely because they are small 
and their use is easy to understand. There is also the ad- 
vantage of producing material for an article quickly, so 
that the weaver doesn’t tire of his project. The problems 
of space and expense also are important for the occupa- 
tional therapy departments and small frames provide a 
convenient solution. 

For the textile designer and the manufacturer, the 
small frame permits experimentation with colors and 
textures just as it does for the handweaver. In older 
days, most textile manufacturers were also handweavers 
and could make fabrics on their looms which they wanted 
their power looms to reproduce. Since times have 
changed in that respect, some executives now combine 
threads on weaving frames as a preliminary step in the 
production of a new textile design. 


“Weaving you Can Do” by Edith Louise Allen is 
published by Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc., Peoria, Illinois. 
118 pages, $2.75. 

Wool 
(Continued from page 27) 

For spinning worsted yarns there are two types of 
machine : 

1. The continuous or throstle frame type, including 
the cap, ring, and flyer frames, which spin yarn accord- 
ing to the English or Bradford system. 

2. The intermittent machine, or worsted mule, which 
spins according to the French system. 

The cap frame, an American invention of 1829, is 
employed for spinning fine yarns from Merino and 
crossbred wools, ranging from 1/12s to 1/80s, and even 
the finest of all, 1/100s. (For an explanation of the 
numbering system for worsted yarns, see page—). 

The ring frame, which dates from the same period in 
America, is used for fine to medium wools in counts of 
1/12s to 1/48s. 

The flyer frame, the oldest type, is serviceable for 
spinning luster wools and others ranging from 1/4s to 
1/32s. 

For the English system of spinning worsteds, wool of 
fairly good length and uniform staple must be chosen; 
otherwise it can be spun straight only with great diffi- 
culty. Combed with oil before spinning, such wool pro- 
duces a smooth, level yarn with fibers nearly parallel. It 
is hard-twisted and strong, relatively non-elastic, and 
consequently suitable for warp. In producing it the 
drawing, twisting, and winding are united in a single 
process. This system was developed from the ancient 
flax wheel. 

The French system of spinning on worsted mules, or 
intermittent machines, uses shorter fibers which are not 
first treated with oil. French worsteds are consequently 
fuzzier, softer, and more elastic than the English and 
they shrink less. The yarns being less hard twisted, they 
are especially suitable for weft. Mule spinning repre- 
sents the evolution of the old wool wheel of the days ot 
hand spinning. Drawing and twisting of the fiber are 
done in a combined operation which alternates with 
winding. 

Woolen yarns also are spun on mules, or intermittent 
machines, but never on the continuous type of frame. 
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for HAND KNITTING 


Olds Aampshire 
HAND WEAVING YARNS 


Spun from virgin wool only. Low prices. High quality. 
Special prices on 20 lbs. and over quoted on request. Send 
10c for sample folder to be credited to your first order. 

Special attention given to institutions and schools for arts- 
crafts and therapy work. 


Thomas Hodgson & Sons, Inc. 


*DEPT. J.. CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 











It’s Profitable to 
MAKE and SELL HATS 


Our wholesale price 32 page catalog including 
EVERYTHING USED IN MILLINERY—Blocks, 
Findings, Feathers, Flowers, Wire and Buckram 
Frames, ete. Send 25¢ for catalog illustrating 
thousands of items and you’re in business. 25c¢ 
refunded on first order of $2.00. 


LOUIE MILLER—Millinery Supplies 
225 N. Wabash Ave., Dept. BM, Chicago 1, Il. 











The Finest Gift For Handweavers 


This Christmas Give Handweaver And Craftsman 








Tease toith, Linon 
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This is Headquarters for 


ALL HAND LOOM WEAVING SUPPLIES 
BOBBIN LACE MAKING— 


We have all supplies 
available for this art. 
Write for FREE Circular No.1 


Linen Crochet Thread 


You put plenty of work into your 
crocheting .. . Preserve this work 
with Golden Rule Linen Crochet 
thread. Available in black and 
white and 17 fast colors, variety of 
sizes. Also, LUREX Metallic Yarns — 
for knitting, crocheting, embroider- 
ing and hand-weaving. Write for 
free color sample card #2. 








Send for 40-poge cotalog No. 3 and complete 
book of somples containing 10 somple ond 
color cords of linens, cottons ond wools. Both 
for $1.00 postpaid . . . this price to be re- 
boted on first order of $10.00 or more. 


LUREX METAL THREADS 
Non-tarnishable — Washable 
WOOL YARNS * COTTON YARNS 
WEAVING TEXTBOOKS * LOOMS 
SHUTTLES * SUPPLIES 
IRISH LINEN THREADS 
LECLERC LOOMS IN STOCK 
Selling Agents for Lily Mills Yorns 
WARPS — mode to order 
— Consultant Service 





THE ORIGINAL 


Hughes Fawrett, Ine. 


Est. 1888 
Dept. HW-9, 115 Franklin St., New York 13,N.Y. 
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| | “Gaucett of Boston’ 





Sy FREDERICK J. FAWCETT | ig 


BOSTON, MASS. 


IMPORTED 


LINEN YARNS 
For 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


Please send 35c for complete set of 
sample cards and price list. 


METLON 


Non-tarnish Metallic Yarn 


Free samples on request. 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT INC. 


129 SOUTH ST. - DEPT. A - BOSTON, MASS. 




















YAIR 


FAST DYED — THREE SIZES 
“B’ COTTON Merc. & Gassed 


(8400 yards per pound) 
Eighty Shades Carried In Stock 
For Immediate Delivery 


“E” COTTON Merc & Gassed 


(4200 yards per pound) 
Forty Shades Carried In Stock 


“C’ COTTON owe & Gassed 


(6720 yards per pound) 
Ten Shades Carried In Stock 








All sizes put up on 8 oz. 
Cones — two cones per box 


THEY'RE LUSTROUS—THEY'RE GAY 
ISV4d LVA 3u.AFHL—AGYNLS 3Y,AFHL 


Write For Free Samples Dept. G 


ROBISON TEXTILE CO. 


434 52nd Street West New York, New Jersey 
Union 3-6363 











The less even nature of their fiber results in yarn which 
produces warm, springy, easily draped materials, such 
as flannels, broadcloths, and tweeds, in which the pat- 
tern of the weaving is somewhat obscured. The extra 
combing to which wool for worsted is subjected would 
entirely destroy this character. 

In worsted yarns, the smooth, compact, tightly twisted 
strands of parallel fibers produce a firm, lustrous 
material of marked uniformity, showing the weave 
clearly. Capable of sustaining more tension in proportion 
to size than plain woolen yarns, they will endure hard 
wear. This quality makes them valuable for coatings, 
suitings, and dress goods such as serges, gabardines, 
worsted suitings, tropical worsted, and others. In the 
past few years the so-called men’s wear worsteds have 
been in increasing demand for women’s suits. 

Occasionally woolen and worsted yarns can be advan- 
tageously combined in weaving. 

It is important for every weaver to understand not 
only how the character of each different type of yarn 
affects its eventual use, but also how it is classified as to 
its degree of fineness. 

One often hears the expression “count of yarn,” but 
yarn number is the preferable term, for it avoids con- 
fusion with the term “count of cloth,” which means the 
number of ends of warp and picks of weft to the inch. 

The quality or grade of both woolen and worsted 
yarns is expressed through several systems of yarn 
numbers which are based on arbitrary units of a 
standard weight. 

For worsted yarns, the English system is in general 
use. In this, the basic unit is a hank of 560 yards of such 
a diameter that it weighs exactly one pound. 

For woolen yarns, there are two American systems in 
use, one based on “cuts” of yarn and one based on 
“runs.” In the first, the basic unit is a length, or “cut,” 
of 300 yards which weighs one pound. In the other, a 
“run” consisting of 1,600 yards weighing a pound is 
the basic unit. These systems operate the same as the 
English system for worsted yarn. That is, where No. 1 
in the “cut” measure has 300 yards to the pound, a 
pound of No. 30 contains 9,000 yards. Further, where 
No. 1 of the “run measure” has 1,600 yards to the 
pound, a “5-run” yarn would have 8,000 vards to the 
pound. 

In all three systems of yarn numbering, the higher 
figures indicate the finer yarns. 

In the English system for worsteds, which is also ap- 
plied to alpaca, mohair, camel’s hair, and cashmere 
yarns, as well as to staple rayon yarns spun on the 
worsted system, a 560-yard hank which weighs a pound 
is designated as No. 1. Such a heavy yarn would only 
be used for carpets. Size No. 2 would be twice as fine. 
That is, it would have 1,120 yards to the pound. Size 
No. 3 would have triple the yardage of No. 1. No. 16 
would be a moderately fine yarn which would require 16 
times 560 yards, or 8,960 yards, to make one pound. 
From a 2-ply yarn which is the equivalent of No. 16 in 
weight, suitings can appropriately be woven. Those who 
wish to make either heavier or lighter suiting materials 
will choose a yarn of a correspondingly lower or higher 
number. While yarns go as high as 100 in fineness, No. 
80 is about the finest worsted customarily used. This 
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has 44,800 yards to the pound—2,800 yards in every 
ounce. 

There are several ways of designating these grades: 
as No. 1, No. 3, No. 16 etc.; as 1s, 3s, or 16s; as 1/1, 
1/3, 1/16, or whatever the number may be. When the 
letter s appears after the figure it designates a single 
strand, or a yarn of one ply. 

Plied yarns consist of two or more strands twisted 
together. They are stronger, more even, harder, and 
rounder than single yarns, and they consequently give 
better wear and clearer pattern in fabrics. When a 
diagonal line is used between two figures in a grading 
number for worsted, the first figure indicates the ply. 
For example, 1/4 indicates a single strand of No. 4 
yarn, which would have 2,240 yards to the pound. A 
yarn graded as 2/8 would have the same yardage, but 
would consist of two strands, each of half the weight, 
twisted together. In the same way, 3/12 would have 
2,240 yards to the pound, and the yarn would be made 
up of three finer strands twisted together. 

Working the other way, to find the size of the single 
strand which would be equal to a ply, such as 3/12, the 
number of the yarn (12) is divided by the number of 
the ply (3). This gives 4, and thus indicates a single 
strand of yarn of No. 4 weight as the equivalent of a 
3/12 yarn. 

In indicating the fineness of the strand through refer- 
ence to its relative weight, the number theoretically indi- 
cates the diameter of the yarn. It is not a true measure, 
however, for the yarn diameter is appreciably influenced 
by differences in staple length, by fiber crimp, fiber 
diameter and cross-sectional shape, fiber density, twist, 
number of filaments, and other factors inherent in the 
wool. 

The method of using weight—that is, one pound of 
16 ounces—as the basic unit is known as the indirect or 
reciprocal system for grading woolen and worsted yarns. 
As the size of the yarn decreases into a finer quality, the 
indicator number increases. This method is also used 
for cotton and linen, asbestos and glass fiber, but in 
cotton grades the number of the yarn is given first, the 
ply number following, instead of preceding the diagonal 
line. 

For silk and jute, also for nylon and other synthetic 
fibers, what is called a direct system is used. In this, the 
basic unit is the /ength, so that as the size of the yarn 
increases its weight increases in direct proportion and 
the number becomes accordingly higher. 

Yarn counts should not present too great a problem 
for those who are working with wool. The average deal- 
er can usually tell a weaver how many yards of a certain 
yarn go to the pound. If he can’t, nothing is easier than 
to measure and weigh a hank and to count how many 
revolutions of the reel it takes to spool a hank. A simple 
multiplication gives the number of yards to the pound. 

If a weaver wants to be scientific and calculate from 
the count of the yarn what the final weight of the tex- 
tile will be, he would do well to get a good book on 
textile technology first. 

Many formulas have been devised for determining the 
number of ends and picks per inch of a certain count of 
yarn to obtain a given weight of fabric. While theorists 
believe in these formulas, practical weavers have not 
always been able to make them work. It takes a great 
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laid Straw 





artistically twisted colored 

straw yarns with gold and red tinsel or 
silver and green tinsel (non-tarnishable). 
Entirely new. Woven with bamboo for 
making bridge table covers, place mats, 
table scarfs and window blinds. 50 yd. tubes 
tube. 


—12 combination colors—29%c per 


Send $2.00 for samples and weaving in- 
structions and our special pamphlet “New 
Ideas For The Handweaver”, also if you 
have any weaving problems, you may in- 
clude them to our “Questions To The Con- 
sultant”, and you will receive immediate 


response. 


Full credit of the $2.00 will be allowed 


with your purchase of $5.00 or more. 


C.O.D. Orders For Samples Cannot Be Accepted. 


CONCORD YARNS 


475 Concord Ave. 


Bronx, N. Y. 























At Last...the Ideal 
Gift for You and Your 


Weaver Friends! 


“THE THERMOMETER SHUTTLE” 


A lasting, useful as well as attractive 
wall decoration for weave room, study, 
den, recreation room, etc., for only 
$2.00 postpaid. 


















Made from Flowering Dogwood 
(Cornus Florida), this unique shuttle 
thermometer, along with an interest- 
ing printed legend of the Dogwood 
tree, will always be a pleas- 
ant reminder of those many 
wonderful hours spent 
weaving. 

Mail check or money order today, 


to I-4-32 


| PARIS MOUNTAIN INDUSTRIES 


Box 1899, Greenville, S.C. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited . . . Some Territories Still Open 
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BRAIDED RUGS FOR FUN HOW TO DESIGN AND 
AND PROFIT MAKE YOR OWN HATS 
by Margaret Ickis by Eve Tartar 


Because it is easy to do, and be- 
cause the finished rug is not only 
useful, but a charming ‘home 
brightener’’ making a braided rug 
otfers the maker the richest of re- 
wards. Here is the book that takes 
you by the hand and leads you from 
the very beginning—the getting to- 
gether of the simple equipment— 
the collecting and preparing of the 
material—the tearing, cutting and 
joining strips of material — the 
planning and laying out of a pat- 





, 4 > . ? , 
tern—then, the actual process of Love to = 4 pate Yeas oe 
braiding, with eve-y move carefully pa — bed ree Brees 
explained—the joining of the ends order or you in charm and 


Even if you are a beginner, 
Eve Tartar shows you how to make 
smart creations for only a dollar 

or two in_ materials. OVE iso 
and samples show the beginner or She ACIUAL PATTERNS. _—_ 
practicing craftworker, everything ve Ss a RNS make 
that has to be known to be able every step littl Shows you how 
to make braided rugs of every to add that little touch that makes 
shape, size and color combinations. a hat a chic treasure instead of 
A Brand-New Book and only. .$1.00 just something to wear. Pick your 


favorites from hundreds of smart 
HOW TO MAKE FOREIGN 


of braids by interweaving—up to 
the actual finishing of the rug. Pro- 
fuse, step-by-step picture instruc- 
tions, diagrams, patterns, designs 


styles, from any newspaper or mag- 
azine illustration AND MAKE IT 
FS 


YOURSELF. Shows how to make 

DOLLS AND THEIR Calots, Straws, Sailors, Pill-Boxes, 

Snoods, Bonnets, Berets—How to 

COSTUMES work with Ribbons, Veilings, Pat- 

by Julienne Hallen terns, Wires—How to use Bows, 

At Last! A really complete book Bands, Trimmings—How to _ make 

on authentic foreign dolls — for yourself a creation of Felt, Straws 

every doll maker and _ collector. or any Fabric $1.00 
Step-by-step i es photo- 
graphs, diagrams and FULL SIZE 

PATTERNS show you how to HOOKED RUGS FOR FUN 


create ae fascinating dolls AND PROFIT 

rom fabrics, yarns, rags, rem- 

nants, anything! In almost no time by Bettina Wilcox 

at all, you can turn out a cuddly, It’s fun .. . it’s easy! This book 
wide-eyed French Nanette, or a tells you how! Amazing new meth 
laughable Mexican doorman, a full ods to save time and work . 
36 inches tall jolly clown, a gay plus more than 100 authentic and 
Gypsy, and Italian Gina—a Cuban charming hooked rugs, patterns and 


rumba dancer, or a little Dutch designs. Includes earl American, 
Wilhelmina. Dozens of authentic Floral, Nursery... aioe dozens of 
creations, clothes in their colorful novel effects such as Stitched, knot- 
native costumes, complete with ted pile and ‘“‘handkerchief’’ rugs. 
faces, hair styles. Complete direc- Complete with step-by-step direc- 
tions make these doll-making pro- tions . . . for beginners or expert. 


jects easy. Only $1.98 Only $1.00 
Piease mail orders. If payment enclosed, postage free. If C.O.D. 
preferred, plus postage. Money Back Guarantee if not fully pleased. 


HOMECRAFTS, Dept. H-10 


799 Broadway New York 3, N. Y. 











A Handsome Permanent 
Binder for 


HANDWEAVER 
AND 
CRAFTSMAN 


Single Binder—$3.50 
Two or More (each) 
$3.00 





Binder opens flat as a bound book! 

Made of durable imitation leather, it will pre- 
serve your magazines permanently. 

Each cover holds 8 magazines (2 years’ issues). 
Do your own binding at home in a few minutes. 
Instructions easy to follow. 


A WELCOME CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR WEAVERS 


Mail Coupon Today 





Handweaver and Craftsman 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


I enclose check (or money Order) f0F .........c.cccccccocscessscsesesese 
(print number desired) 
binder (or binders) which are to be shipped prepaid. 


RES ESIN 1SRERSR OE re ee Se 8) Eo sR Cee 
(please print) 

TASES EES ERR re a oR Bo, a ae 

ED Eee aD SUNN iscindllcicetienadsanecebs 


(List Zone Number—if any) 























deal of experimenting and experience to determine the 
exact weights in advance. This is largely because these 
formulas make use of the yarn diameter, and yarn 
diameter is notoriously variable. 


Once a weaver has correctly determined the weight 
for a particular setting, it is usually not difficult to cal- 
culate the appropriate settings of another count by using 
the proportions or inverted proportions of the yarn 
counts and diameters. With practice this task will come 
sasily to diligent weavers. 


When a handweaver offers for sale any product other 
than a rug or material for upholstery, if it contains any 
part of wool it must be marked in the same manner as 
a commercially manufactured article, according to the 
provisions of the Wool Products Labeling Act. In the 
United States this Act protects everyone using woolen 
yard goods or wearing woolen garments against receiv- 
ing inferior qualitv. Taking effect in July, 1941, after 
having been passed by Congress in 1939, it requires that 
all wool except that for carpeting and upholstery be 
labeled as to the percentage of wool and as to the quality 
—new, reprocessed, or reused. 


Technically, according to the definition of the Federal 
Trade Commission, which enforces the Act, “New 
Wool” is the same as “Virgin Wool,” which is wool 
which never has been used. It is the best obtainable. It 
has been carded, spun, and woven in one continuous 
operation and it contains only the original wool from 
the roving. 


Products marked “Wool” or “All Wool” are nearly as 
good, but they may have been interrupted in their 
processing and may contain such waste material as yarn 
ends or the noils from the combing of worsteds. These 
waste materials, however, are unused, hence they retain 
the essential qualities of new wool fiber. 


“Reprocessed Wool” on a label means that the cloth 
is made from scraps of knitted, woven, or felted fabrics 
which have been previously manufactured but never 
worn or otherwise used. These are largely mill ends 
which are reworked after unraveling or shredding, and 
they play an important part in the production of many 
serviceable fabrics. Although they have not quite the 
durability of new wools, their fibers retain a large 
measure of their original live, resilient quality. 


Virgin wool is used for little more than half of the 
powerloomed fabrics produced. For handspun yarns, 
however, it is essential, as reclaimed wool is not satis 
factory and consequently is not found in handmade 
tweeds and homespuns. 


“Reused Wool,” which is virtually the same as shod 
dy, is made from woolen rags, old clothing, and other 
worn or used woolen products. Sorted, shredded, and 
chemically processed, the rags are spun into new yarns 
from which new cloth is woven. The shortened fibers 
have become so damaged that reused wool has little 
wearing quality as compared to new wool. 

Under the Wool Products Labeling Act, several other 
animal fibers which are sometimes blended with wool 
for fabrics of special quality may also be classed as 
wool. These include the hairy coats of the camel, alpaca, 
llama, and vicuna, also the cashmere and angora goats. 
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HAND-LOOM WEAVING. By Luther 
Hooper. 338 pages. Illustrated. New 
York: Pitman. $4.00. 


UTHER HOOPER’S “Hand- 

Loom Weaving,” a classic in the 
field, is now available in the revised 
English edition of 1947. Mr. Hooper, 
whose death occurred several years 
ago, was an outstanding English 
weaver and teacher and an authority 
on the history of weaving. He was 
one of the leaders in the revival of 
the crafts in England in the first 
half of this century. The book was 
first published prior to World War 
I and revised editions issued in 1920 
and 1947. 

Its popularity is well-deserved. 
Beginning with a historical resumé 
of spinning and weaving, the author 
discusses the origin and development 
of the loom, with clear explanations 
of auxiliary appliances and direc- 
tions for their use. The diagrams and 
illustrations are excellent. Part II is 
devoted to simple pattern weaving 
and Part III to complex pattern 
weaving. He discusses, under simple 
pattern weaving, tapestry, warp and 
weft effects, single-harness patterns, 
satins and double-cloth, and double 
harness pattern weaving. While Eng- 
lish terms are employed, everything 
nevertheless should be sufficiently 
clear to the American weaver. Part 
III includes chapters on the draw 
loom and weaving brocades and vel- 
vets. He concludes his work at the 
time of the introduction of the 
Jacquard loom. “This ending,” he 
writes, “while somewhat abrupt, is 
not unintentional, for it was just at 
that time that weaving, to a great ex- 
tent, ceased to be an artistic craft. It 
was then that the loom ceased to be 
a tool, more or less complicated, 
which the weaver himself could keep 
in order and cunningly adjust, alter, 
and adapt to any particular work he 
might have in mind... . This facility 
for change (the Jacquard loom) only 
resulted in the multiplication of pat- 
terns; patterns, for the most part, 
inferior to the traditional ones al- 
ready in use. The Jacquard machine 
is also responsible, to a great extent, 
for the separation of the art of de- 
signing from the craft of weaving. 

“The speed of weaving has been by 
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Tapestry in black, white, and gold by 
Anni Albers in the summer exhibi- 
tion, University of 

Gallery, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Minnesota 


means of the power loom, of course, 
vastly increased, but although this is 
in some respects a commercial ad- 
vantage, the quality of the weaving 
is far below that of the earlier times, 
and the ruthless, rigidly perfect 
mechanism of the machine loom has 
had a disastrous effect upon the 
weaver as a craftsman.” 

Not the least pleasing attribute of 
Mr. Hooper's book is his excellent 
English style. He was a craftsman 
in words as well as threads. 


SWEDISH PATTERNS AND DESIGNS. 
Compiled by The Swedish Homecraf? 
Society. Portfolios No. 3 and No. 4. 
With color illustrations. Translated by 
Frances Van Hall. New York: Bonniers, 
Inc. $3.00 each. 


WO new portofolios have been 

added to the excellent series of 
Swedish patterns and designs com- 
piled by The Swedish Homecraft 
Society and distributed in the United 
States by Bonniers. Portfolio No. 3 
includes upholstery and slip cover 
fabrics, curtains, draperies, and bed- 
spreads and No. 4 cushions, table 
runners, and tablecloths. The repro- 
ductions for No. 4 are entirely in 
color and for No. 3 only in part. The 


BEFORE YOU DECIDE... 


GET FREE 
pm LOOM 
G& 
ALO CATALOG 


Illustrates, describes, and prices 
foot-treadle and table-model looms, 
with all loom parts and accessories. 
Materials for hand weaving. 

Let Hammett's catalog be your guide 
to fine weaving equipment and mate- 
rials and books of instruction. 


Send TODAY for FREE catalog. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


—suppliers since 1863 
268 Main St., Cambridge, Mass. 












LOOM MUSIC 


Clear, concise, directions for weaving suc- 
cess in a wide variety of projects. A ‘‘must’ 


in your library 
10 issues per year....... 
Sample copy oeecccessenesee . Oe 
Mrs. R. B. SANDIN ETHEL HENDERSON 
University of Alberta 20 Ritz Apts. 
Edmonton, Alberta Winnipeg, Manitoba 








INDEX—Vols. | & Il 
HANDWEAVER AND 
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With Winter Issue 1951-52 


Bound separately—extra copies 
available. 




















DO YOU 
LIKE TO WARP ? ?? 


THERE IS Something New In Warping 
THERE IS An Easy Way to Warp 
THERE IS A Simple Step-By-Step Book 


THE TERRASPOOL 
METHOD 


The new warping method hundreds 
are using. The TERRASPOOL 
METHOD is now in_ pictures. 
PHOTOGRAPHS—Concise simple 
explanations IDEAS. Now you 
can see the TERRASPOOL in 
action. 


If you don’t use this method you are 
wasting valuable time and thread. 
The new threading and tying ideas 
alone are worth the price of the 
book! Plans and specifications for 
adapting to your loom included. 


Price $3.95 Postpaid 


Send for yours today to: 


TERRACE YARN SHOP 
4038 S. W. Garden Home Road 





Portland 19, Oregon 
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ChAT 


Men & Women, day and evg classes in Bookbind- 
ing, Cabinetmaking, Design, Enameling, Jewelry, 
Gems, leather, Metal, Pottery, Weaving, Wood- 
cuts, Painting, Sculpture. 32 hours $30; dues $2. 


140 W. 22 St., N.Y. 11. CHelsea 3-5747 











The Book of the Hand Loom 
By Robert Fredric Heartz 


A hand book for those interested in fixing or 
building their loom, by a weaver, builder and 
teacher of weaving with over 30 years’ ex- 
perience. 


This book will tell you how to keep your 
loom in repair; it advises how to rebuild your 
present loom, from a roller to a jack loom. 


If you want to build your own loom it gives 
plans for the most suitable one, and helps 
you build it. 


It is being published in 12 inotallmente, in 
loose leaf on quality bond, 8% ll. Offset 


printing. $6.00 publication price * $5.00 for 
advance subscriptions. 


Robert Fredric Heartz 
Epping, N. H. 








MARIE PHELPS 


Strawberry Hill Studio 
Park Lane, Madison, N. J. 


~~~ May lst private lessons at Studio in 
the Woods. Learn to weave in 6 basic lessons. 
Custom weaving—hand shuttle only. 
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HANDWEAVING WITH 

REEDS AND FIBERS 
By Osma C. Gallinger & Oscar 
H. Benson. A complete guide to 
making hundreds of useful articles 
for home, office, or club room 
from reeds, cane, corn husks, 
straw, fiber and many kinds of 
grasses. 199 pages, $3.00 


EMBROIDERY IN WOOLS 
By Osma Couch. A handy little 


book, containing numerous meth- 
ods for using a wide array of 
practical needlework stitches on 
colored yarns. 110 pages, $1.60 


HANDLOOM WEAVING 


By Luther Hooper. Time-tested 
methods of preparing warps, fit- 
ting up looms, and making or 
selecting necessary equipment are 
ineluded in this profusely illus- 
trated guide. 323 pages, $4.00 


HAND BLOCK PRINTING 
ON FABRICS 


By Thomas J. Corbin. A simply 
written explanation of the process, 
tools and other equipment used 
in this craft. Full color illustra- 
tions. 79 pages, $2.75 


Copies are available from: 


PITMAN 2 W. 45 St., New York 
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color reproduction is exceptionally 
good and the photography brings out 
the weave, the textures, the quality 
of the materials, and the design in 
great detail. 


A Swedish text accompanies each 
portfilio with an English translation 
by Frances Van Hall, well-known 
weaver and designer who is now 
teaching some of the classes in hand- 
weaving at the Midtown Center of 
City College, New York. After a 
brief introductory note, detailed de- 
scriptions of each fabric are given, 
along with directions for threading 
the loom and weaving, and materials 
used. Drafts are included in the 
Swedish text and can be used with 
the English directions. 

The two preceding portofolios in 
the series dealt with rugs, the first 
with rugs woven from wool in the 
different Swedish techniques and the 
second with rag rugs. While Swedish 
rugs are deservedly popular, too 
little is known about the rag rugs, 
which are as handsome as any made 
from other materials. American 
weavers could study them to advan- 
tage. 


BRAIDED RUGS FOR FUN AND PROFIT. 
By Marguerite Ickis. 40 pages, illus- 
trated, paper-covered. New York: 
Homecrafts Publishers. 1951. $1.00 

braided rug need not be a mere 
dull-colored oval fashioned from 
the relics of the family’s worn-out 
suits. The strips may be dyed in 
colors soft, bright or neutral to har- 
monize with the room’s decorating 
scheme. In shape the rug may be oval, 
round, half-moon, oblong or square, 
and it may be made with its pattern 
in concentric rings, squares, coils, 
straight or diagonal stripes. 
Braiding can be used to border 
power-loomed carpets or in combina- 

tion with hooked rugs. All the di- 

rections are given in Marguerite 

Ickis’ manual “Braided Rugs for Fun 

and Profit,” beside suggestions for 

collecting materials and for cleaning, 
storing, and mending braided rugs. 

These practical suggestions so often 

are overlooked in books on crafts. 
Braided rugs are, to Miss Ickis, 

more than floor coverings. In the in- 
troduction to her book she writes: 

“We can trace our heritage in the 

many types and patterns of our hook- 

ed and braided rugs of yesterday and 
today for they have come to us down 





the centuries from Cape Cod cottages 
and quaint saltbox houses of New 
England from under  gambreled 
roofed Dutch and Pennsylvania farms 
and from broad halls back of fan 
lighted doors of Georgian mansion in 
the Southland. These hand-crafted 
rugs of our Colonial forebears echo 
in our patterns of today, just as they 
went with the restless pioneers fol- 
lowing a beckoning western star . . 

“Along with them went the skills, 
the methods and patterns, and the 
collections of bits and pieces of wool- 
ens, chintzes, and homespuns colored 
with the necromantic art of the pio- 
neer dye pot . Nor, today, in the 
midst of our mechanized, standard- 
ized living, are these ancient art crafts 
neglected. The rugs of the early 
Colonial and Federal periods are of 
enormous value.” 

Miss Ickis has tried to make her 
book a of the methods 
which thousands of women have used 
from Colonial days to the present. 
Each craftswoman had, and has to- 
day, she says, her 


composite 


own favorite little 
methods and techniques and the au- 
thor has tried to collect many of these 
twists and turns, short cuts, and 
special craft habits for her readers. 

Miss Ickis is consultant on hand- 
crafts for the Universal Handcraft 
Service, New York City. She at one 
time taught weaving and is the author 
of “Pastime for the Patients,” and 
other books on crafts. 


CREATIVE HANDS. By Doris Cox and 
Barbara Warren. 381 pages. Iilus- 
trated. New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc. Second edition, 1951. $6.50. 
Whether one is about to design a 

printed drapery or an airplane, a set 

of buttons, an allover pattern, a 

woven textile, or a building, the same 

principles of design apply to the crea- 
tive effort. The opening chapters of 

“Creative Hands” make these prin- 

ciples so crystal clear that the novice 

should have no difficulty in carrying 
out his or her first design. 

Involving harmony, proportion or 
scale, balance, rhythm, and emphasis, 
these principles become a_ subcon- 
scious part of the creative work of an 
experienced person. The beginner, 
however, needs to be thoroughly fa- 
miliar with them and to heed them 
painstakingly until facility with de- 
signing is acquired. “Taste and judg- 
ment will grow along with the neces- 
sary technical facility, which will im- 
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prove with careful use,” the authors 
remark encouragingly. 

The book has been written for the 
beginner in craft work, yet it is by 
no means a kindergarten text. It is 
a mature volume by two teachers of 
wide experience, with clear-cut ex- 
planations and _ illustrations, printed 
pleasingly and bound both sturdily 
and attractively. 

The various techniques and meth- 
ods described include finger and card 
weaving, leather work, ornamented 
boxes, needlepiont and embroidery, 
block printing, stenciling, _ batik, 
woodcarving, and metal working. 

The clarity of the instructions 
should make them easy for the novice 
to follow. Yet, the authors wisely 
warn at the end, “One or two failures 
do not indicate lack of ability. Pa- 
tience rather than talent is of prime 
importance to the creation of a good 
craft product.” 


THE USE OF VEGETABLE DYES FOR 
BEGINNERS. By Violetta Thurstan. 32 
pages. Leicester, England: The Dryad 
Press. Distributed in the United States 
by the Chas. A. Bennett Co., Peoria, 
IMMinois. $1.25. 

Miss Thurstan settles quite a few 
questions about vegetable dyes right 
in the beginning. It is by no means 
easier to dye with them, nor is it 
either quicker, or cheaper to use them 
in place of chemical dyes. Then why 
do so? she of the 
beauty of the results. 


“Those who use them,’ 


Because, says, 


’ she writes, 
‘say that no chemical dye has that 
lustre, that under-glow of rich color, 
that delicious aromatic smell, that 
soft light and shadow that give so 
much pleasure to the eye. These 
colors are alive as all beauty is alive; 
and that is why we should like every 
craft-worker in general and every 
weaver and embroiderer in particular 
to learn something of vegetable dye- 
ing.” 

Her recipes deal both with English 
dyestuffs and those imported from 
foreign countries. She also gives a 
comprehensive outline of procedure. 


‘ 


NEW FURNITURE FROM OLD. By Ray- 
mond F. Yates. 253 pp. 8 pages photo- 
graphs 92 pages diagrams. New York: 
Wilfred Funk, Inc. $3.50. 

HE last chapter of this book, 
“New Bottoms for Old Chairs,” 
is most interesting to us right now 
because it gives an answer to all 
those requests we have received as to 
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where to find information about doing 
this job. The author gives clear direc- 
tions for weaving cane, rush or splint 
bottoms. Since good chairs without 
bottoms can be obtained in second 
hand stores for very little, he believes 
that a knowledge of how to restore 
them will be profitable for everyone 
who wants to furnish a home at a 
minimum expense. 

The chapter on lamps and lamp- 
shades also should give weavers some 
good ideas, although we cannot go 
along with him all the way on some 
of his suggestions for bases. Neither 
can we go along with a lot of lamp 
designers, either. 

His instructions on all the steps 
in repairing, restoring, and remaking 
furniture are exceptionally clear, as 
are the many sketches and diagrams 
of tools and methods. He discusses 
using fabrics and wall paper, as well 
as painted designs for decorations. 

The book is addressed especially to 
“newly-married youngsters who wish 
to live in modern, gay, well-appointed 
rooms—but whose modest budgets 
cannot meet the almost frightening 
expense involved when ‘store furi- 
ture’ is contemplated” and also to 
“other married people who might like 
to have a try at using their own 
heads” in furnishing their homes. 

Mr. Yates, who has written other 
books on homecraft, is a former 
editor of Popular Science Monthly 
and of Everyday Engineering. 


Book Notes 


In the introduction to Dorothy 
Glazer’s “Where to Sell Handcrafts,” 
some excellent advice is offered to 
the worker in handcrafts for the suc- 
cessful marketing of products. Heed- 
ing it may help to avoid the disap- 
pointments that too often are the 
fate of the inexperienced seller. 

The book is intended for the 
crfatsman in the middle of the road, 
one who has discovered a measure 
of skill in creating a product, but 
has not yet found a means of getting 
it on the market. 

That “measure of skill,” Miss 
Glazer believes, should be stressed. 
Shops have a right to receive, she 
says, only the craftsman’s best efforts. 


When a craftsman offers amateur 
articles, two important things may 
happen: first, the retailer hastily 


reaches the conclusion not to handle 
craft products; and second, he may 
become prejudiced against the crafts- 








“BOOKS FOR THE WEAVER” 


Free descriptive catalog listing over 
100 leading Domestic and Foreign 
Weaving Books. 


CRAFT & HOBBY BOOK SERVICE 
Dept. HW, Box 1931 Carmel, Calif. 








Now four volumes translated .. . 


SWEDISH PATTERNS & DESIGNS 


Publ. by The Swedish Homecrajft 
Society. With exact weaving in- 
structions in English for Nos. 
1-4, in Swedish for Nos. 5-6. Col- 
ored reproductions in portfolios 
(9 x 11¥ inches). 


1: Rugs in Rolakan, Flossa & 

RIED. sisiatduilistiniancécuinepechinilpelcudansie $2.50 
i EERE Rca $2.50 
3: Furniture Fabrics, Bed- 

IIIT, -cniiiihannhinbidteeitmhisitiasinibices $3.00 
4: Cushions, Table Runners .... $3.00 
5: Embroidery. (Swed. text 

"___, Cee EET: 2.50 
6: Rag Rugs, Bedspreads. 

(Swed. text only) .................... $2.50 

Set of 6 portfolios $14.50 

605 Madison A'venue 


New York 22, N. Y¥ 











BERTA FREY 
210 East 22nd St., New York 3, N. Y. 
HANDWOVEN FABRICS 
WEAVING INSTRUCTION 


Summer Address— 
duly, August—Woodstock, N. Y. 























Inspired ideas for 
Christmas gifts for 
weaving enthusiasts! 






ADVENTURES 
IN WEAVING 


By Gertrude G. 
BEST for weavers of advanced 
ability! Gives revolutionary 
techniques never before shown. 
New, different ‘“‘blended 
draft’’ techniques with 50 
examples . . . texture & 
color weaving by Jack 
Lenor Larsen ... Swe 


Greer. The 


ish originals including 
work by Margaret Berg- 
man... large photos of 
swatches by Northwest \ 
Guild weavers .. . Cana- 
dian weaving. A TREAS- 
URY OF PROFESSION- 
AL ADVICE! More than 
400 pages . .. over 300 


illustrations—30 in FULL 
COLOR! $12.00—10 days 
free examination. 


SIMPLE TARTAN WEAVING 


By Agnes MacDonald. A wee bit of Scotland and 
a lot of fine craftsmanship are in this tartan 
handbook. Describes fully 30. beautiful Scotch 
plaids. Detailed drafts, from simple to complex, 
in FULL COLOR, $1.25—10 days free examina- 


POPULAR WEAVING CRAFTS 


By Ivan H. Crowell. Loom work, finger and card 


weaving, designing and hooking—by 


a group of master craftsmen. $2.00 
—10 days free examination. 


Chas. A. Bennett Co., Inc. 


5021 Duroc Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Please send book(s) 1 2 3 (encircle which) 
$ .. enclosed. [] Send COD. [] Send 
or examination. 
DEED. wees otednnness4s1tsnseceseseusnsaeeer 
OO oT 
CITY SEG ssbveensve 

















man’s work and be unwilling to look 
at it, even when it has greatly im- 
proved. 

The state-by-state and city-by-city 
list of outlets has been compiled from 
among shops whose owners answer- 
ed a questionnaire. So far as it goes, 
the list should prove extremely help- 
ful. It is hoped that for a later edi- 
tion there will be many times the 
number of replies, for this book is 
good beginning. 


Broader in scope than its title in- 
dicates, “Embroidery in Wools,” by 
Osma Palmer Couch (Osma Couch 
Gallinger) shows woolen thread to 
be a suitable embellishment for every 
type of material, from felt and 
leather to organdie and net. As an 
introduction to a greater appreciation 
of wool, the book gives an interesting 
history of spinning and description 
of the preparation of this fiber. 

Practical ideas for use of decora- 
tive stitches with handwoven ma- 
terials are included. Some of the 
novel finishing stitches shown have 
been developed by research on fabrics 
from the Old World. Many are not 
well-known in this country. 

For weavers who have only nar- 
row looms the book is particularly 
helpful in its suggestions for simple 
but varied ways of joining narrow 
strips to make wide fabrics. Weavers 
as well as embroiderers will find the 
chapter on color schemes of value. 
Directions are given for a number 
of articles suitable as gifts. The book 
is published by Pitman, New York. 





Recently come our way is “A 


Weaver’s Notebook” (for 4-harness 
techniques) by Heather G. Thorpe 
who teaches weaving for the adult 
education department evening session 
held at the Buffalo, New York, 
Museum of Science. This notebook 
embodies material which she has used 
successfully for these classes since 
1942. The subject matter of the lec- 
tures was put in printed form not so 
much for general distribution as for 
the convenience of her classes. So 
far as the traditional weaves are con- 
cerned Miss Thorpe says, “Whether 
you want to use them or not, you 
should know how they are done be- 
cause those weaves form an im- 
portant part of the background for 
every weaver.” 


Miss Thorpe has studied with 





Rupert Peters at the Penland School 
of Handicrafts, Penland, North 
Carolina. 


SORRY—OUR MISTAKE 

Elizabeth Roberts of Rockford, 
Illinois, whose article “Go Adven- 
turing with your Pick-up Stick” ap- 
peared in the issue of Spring 1951, 
served for seven years as head of the 
industrial arts department of the 
Pennsylvania Institution for the In- 
struction of the Blind in Philadelphia, 
not the head of the institution itself, 
as was stated in the Personal Men- 
tion column in that issue. 

And on page 8 of the Summer 
issue, the last line of the caption for 
Berta Frey’s Summer and Winter 
designs should read, A,B,C,D, as in 
text, reading up. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


EXPERIENCED WEAVER, CRAFTS—open for new 
position, private or school. Mature, cultured woman, 
free to travel. References exchanged. (Mrs.) LETTY 
NOFER ESHERICK, c/o R. G. White, Gate House, 
Sparkill, N. Y. 


WEAVERS: Charming miniature draft; detailed in- 
structions on 21 special overshot techniques and color 
rotation studies; $1.00. Mrs. B. NEEDHAM, Safety 
Harbor, Florida. 


WILDE WEAVES has moved to 2108 Miramar 


Drive, Balboa, California. Private and group in- 
struction. Made to order: original suitings, drapery 
and upholstery fabrics. 


SPECIAL RATES—Have you renewed your subscrip- 
tion to HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN? Special 


2, 3, and 5-year rates. Send to 246 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, N. Y. 





For Sale: “WHERE TO SELL HANDCRAFTS’, 
$1.50. Brand new directory for selling your own 
products. Branford Editions, 551-A Boylston Street, 
soston, Mass 


For Sale: Hand Skill Loom——irop leaf table, extra 
beam, heddles and indicator pins. Perfect condition 
Crated. Box HC, Handweaver and Craftsman, 246— 
5th Ave., New York 1, N. Y 


For Sale: 100% English Angora and CASHMERE 
in stock for Hand or Machine Knitting. H. ROSNER, 
1621 East Main St., BRIDGEPORT, Conn 


For Sale: Linen threads at THE LINEN LOFT Spe- 
cial—12/2 in Chartreuse, Pink and Light Green, 
$3.20 per pound. Mrs. A. E. Kolbe, Box 3563, 
Detroit 3, Michigan 


Binders for Handweaver and Craftsman now avail 
able. Hold 8 magazines. One, $3.50, two or more 





PHOTOGRAPH CREDITS 
Weaving in Nova Scotia, page 5 
ff—Division of Handcrafts, De- 
partment of Trade and Industry, 
Province of Nova Scotia, Canada. 
Karl Laurell—page 10 Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art and The 
School for American Craftsman, 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 
Cloth Analysis—page 11 William 
P. Robinson. 

The Gadred Weavers—page 18 
Farmer’s Museum, Cooperstown, 
New York. 

Wool—page 25 ff, The Wool 
Bureau, Inc. Greek Ministry of 
Trade and Industry. 

Planned Weaving—page 31 (right) 
The M. H. de Young Memorial 
Museum, San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 
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SUBSCRIBE now to National Weavers Bulletin. $3.00 each. Order from Handweaver and Craftsman, 

Formerly “Marin County Weavers Bulletin,” a 246 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. ¥ 

quarterly bulletin. Samples of material and world- 

wide news. $2.50 yr. P. 0. Box 18, San Anselmo, 

California. FOR SALE: 25 Yard skein warp 20/2 DURENE 
Mercerized Natural Cotton le per thread (example 
376 ends $3.76). Postage extra. L. L. Lane, 4737 

FOR SALE: Small lots of novelty handweaving yarns W. Lafayette, Detroit 9, Mich 

which are surplus to our production. Bargain prices 

Samples on request GRACE RICHEY CLARKE 

STUDIO, 410 No. 15th St., McAllen, Texas FOR SALE: The fnest in light weight modern hand 
looms and supplies. HAND SKILL LOOMS, Inc., 
59 Social Street, Woonsocket, R. I 


FOR SALE: LOOMS—Four Harness, twenty inch 
floor. Sturdy. Portable. Ideal individual or school. 


Over 800 satisfied users. $45.00 FOB. Write Maria Mundal’s Studio stid closed. May be reached 
LORELLYN WEAVERS, Larkspur, California care of Bresenoff, 226 East 67th Street, New York 
21, N. ¥ 

RAVELING TEXTILE EXHIBIT available to Guilds, 

joo neg we Museums stressing unusual techniques Christmas Gift for Weavers—Handweaver and Crafts- 
and textures. Write MEMPHIS GUILD OF HAND- man. Special gift rates for 2, 3, and 5 subseriptions 
LOOM WEAVERS, 1260 Vinton Ave., Memphis 4, Write Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 Fifth Ave., 
Tenn New York 1, N. ¥ 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES: 25c per word, 20 word minimum. 
Count 2 extra words for box and number, 4 extra for your name and address. We 
forward all mail received in answer to box numbers and submit postage bills 
Full payment for advertisements must be received in advance with the copy. Ad- 
dress: Personals Department: Handweaver and Craftsman, 246 [ifth Ave., New 
York 1, N. Y. The publishers assume no responsibility for services or items ad- 
vertised here. 





HANDWEAVER & CRAFTSMAN 





Handweaver and Craftsman [] One Year $4.00 
[] 2 Years $7.50 [_] Three Years $10.00 [| Five Years $15.00 


Canadian postage 50c, Pan-American and Foreign postage $1.00 a year extra 
Indicate whether [|] New Subscription or [ | Renewal 


Please send HANDWEAVER AND CRAFTSMAN, starting with the issue to: 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


City ZONE STATE 


Make checks er money orders payable to: 
HANDWEAVER and CRAFTSMAN . 246 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, New York 
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Handweaver and Craftsman brings | 
the world of weaving to your door | 


Whether you live in New York, New Mexico, or New 
South Wales, you can keep in touch, through the pages of 
this magazine, with significant developments in the craft. 


A look into 1952—yYou will find articles in the 


next issues by... 


Edna Vogel — leading designer 
and weaver of rugs, on ‘'Creat- 
ing Textiles for Interiors.’ Infor- 
mation of value to those who 
weave professionally or only for 
their own use. 


Berta Frey—back from a cross- 
country lecture and teaching 
tour, will continue her series of 
articles. 


Ann Muller — craft authority — 
will answer the often-asked ques- 
tion ''How Many Threads to the 
Inch—Problems in Spacing.” 


Lili Blumenau—on problems in 
textile design. Planning fabrics 
for handlooms or for power 
looms, before throwing a shuttle. 


American Loommakers Past and 
Present. A series. 


EXHIBITIONS ® BOOK REVIEWS ® COURSES IN WEAVING ® GUILD NEWS 


Pola Stout — designer, weaver, 
manufacturer—takes a long look 
at American hand weaving, and 
will present her observations in a 
series, illustrated from her unique 
experience. 


Toni Ford of The Penland School 
of Handicrafts. “What Hand- 
weavers Should Know about the 
Textile Industry.” 


Robert G. Hart, manager, New 
York retail shop of The Southern 
Highlands Handicraft Guild, on 
markets and prices. 


T. H. Hewitt, weaver and in- 
terior designer of Houston, Tex 
as, on contemporary weaving in 
Mexico. 


A Symposium on Warping—Dif- 
ferent Ways for Different Pur- 
poses. 


Published Quarterly 


andweaver 


and Craktaman 


246 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK I, N. Y. 


Your Subscription 
$ 4.00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 


One year __.. 
Two years 
Three years 


Five years . 


Special Gift 

Rates 

_$ 4.00 
7.50 
10.00 
15.00 


| subscription 
2 subscriptions 
3 subscriptions 


5 subscriptions - 


An attractive card will be 
sent announcing your gift 


On all subscriptions, Can- 
adian postage 50 cents a 
year extra. Pan American 
and Foreign $1.00 a year 


extra. 


OREGON 9-2748 





























Weave these lovely guest towels with... 


lustrous E D E 4 LI N 


PURE LINEN YARN 


@ Yes, famed designer Marie Phelps has “done it again” for 
the hand-weaving sorority. This time it’s five uniquely origi- 
nal guest towels, all different from each other, all strikingly 
different from towels you'll see in other homes. 
It’s too bad our photo can’t do full justice to her art; but we 
promise you that, when you execute her easy-to-weave designs 
with Ederlin pure linen yarn, youll have guest towels you'll 


be proud to own or give. 


Send for Pattern #5 


Send only 20c for easy-to-follow Ederlin Pattern a eo 
comes in many weights 
and a wide range of ex- 
citing colors. Send 25c for 


table mats and runners. sample card. 


EDERER, &= Ine. 


Dept. S, Unity and Elizabeth Streets, Philadelphia 24, Pa. 


#5, and complete instruction sheet for all 5 
towels. Note that by shortening or lengthening 
the center part of the towels, you can weave 














